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JOE, | KNOW THIS SOUNDS RIDICULOUS BUT 
PRODUCTION LOSS IN PLANT TWO IS SO HIGH 
IT SEEMS LIKE SABOTAGE! 





I'LL RUN OUT THERE AND 
LOOK INTO IT MYSELF, J.B.! 
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NEXT AFTERNOON | oe: aaa 
WERE RIGHT—A ‘“‘FOREIGN 
AGENT"’ WAS TO BLAME — 

BUT NOT THE KIND 





... SWITCHED TO SKELLYSOLVE, EH? 


SABOTAGE, EH? 


YOU SAY SKELLYSOLVE TECHNICAL SERVICE 


YOU THOUGHT! 


OUR TROUBLE WAS 
SOLVENT CONTAMINATION 
—>~— AND LATE < 

"aed DELIVERY. 
HERE'S WHAT 


IS CONSTANTLY 
CHECKED DURING 
PRODUCTION AND 

BEFORE SHIPMENT? 


... NINE OUT OF TEN CARS 
SHIPPED DAY AFTER 


BACKED BY OVER 
25 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE? 
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I'VE DONE! ORDERS RECEIVED 


SOUNDS GREAT! 
GOOD WORK, JOE! 
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3 MONTHS LATER : 
Skellysolve for Animal and 


Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 
SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 

meals from soybeans, corn germs, 
flaxseed, peanuts, cottonseed and the 

| like. Closed cup flash point about 
THAT'S WHY | -25°F. 
WE'RE SWITCHING i apercseriecctr aes = edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 

OUR OTHER larly where lower volatility oan that 

PLANTS TO 


of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
SKELLYSOLVE! 





SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE Ss a 
ENDED PLANT TWO’S PRODUCTION —gyyrerefersperey | 
PROBLEMS, JOE! NOTA MINUTE OF eatatetttz3 
TROUBLE SINCE [| 
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warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13 F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-F Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Origi- 
nally made to conform to A.O.C.S. 

When solvents are so important to your business, why take chances on specifications for petroleum ether, 

; ‘ eos ‘ . ‘ and pharmaceutical extractions, where 
quality or delivery? Next time you order specify Skellysolve. fi ‘ 

inest quality solvent is desired. 

Closed cup flash point about -50°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and 
inedible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16 F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated full- 
er’s earth or other general extraction. 
Closed cup flash point about 12°F, 
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WRITE FOR MORE 
FACTS—OR CALL US) . 
TODAY AT LOGAN 1-3575€SKELLY » 
IN KANSAS CITY, | 
MISSOURI 





SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
Ask about our new 


Industrial Division 
605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. = 


Les Weber 


yi 
We / Manager Skellysolve 
me, Sales 
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SIERO) SwePIeye@ €.. . . . .. By GEO. M. STRAYER 


TOWARD A Three representatives of the 
BETTER sampling and grading agen- 
UNDERSTANDING cies which work American 
soybeans as they arrive in European countries are 
now in the United States studying our methods 
of sampling and grading, and observing the load- 
ing of cargoes of soybeans at American ports. 

They are accompanied by two men from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, one from For- 
eign Agricultural Service, and the other from the 
grain grading branch of Agricultural Marketing 
Service. As soon as they have finished their 
studies and observations in this country they will 
fly to Europe and see the same cargoes unloaded, 
running sampling and grading studies there. 

This joint study team comes as a result of the 
apparent differences in results when the same 
cargo is sampled and graded here and abroad. For 
years buyers have been protesting our deliveries, 
alleging that foreign material content was run- 
ning higher than shown on our grading certifi- 
cates. Federal appeal certificates issued at our 
ports have not upheld their allegations. Yet they 
were not happy with our explanations. 

Last August, at our annual convention in Cin- 
cinnati, Guy Chipperfield, president of the Inter- 
national Association of Seed Crushers, suggested 
a joint study of the basis of these protests. This 
joint visiting team is the result. When their study 
has been completed we should know where the 
differences in analysis lie, and whether or not 
there is basis for the protests. 

All too often we, as sellers of American agri- 
cultural commodities, have taken the attitude that 
we have the only correct grading system in the 
world. It has been developed over a period of 
years, and certainly it has many good points. But 
we are using standards originally promulgated 
for cereal grains in the grading of an oilseed 
crop, which may account for some of our prob- 
lems. It may be that we need some changes or 
alterations in our grades on soybeans going into 
the export market. It may be that the buyers 
will find it desirable to alter their demands when 
they learn the differences in cost between soy- 
beans of various quality levels. 

Probably neither system is perfect. A joint 
study, with representatives of the United States, 
Germany, Holland and England participating, 
should certainly lead to a better understanding 
of both our problems and those of the buyers. We 
need to do much more of this type of thing if 
we are to continue to supply markets outside the 
United States. Even if no definite conclusions 


4 


were reached nor recommendations made the 
mere fact that men of integrity and confidence in 
the respective countries study and work together 
for a period of time cannot but lead to better 
understandings and thus continued market ex- 
pansion. 

To J. W. J. Stedman and Elmo A. Shaw of 

USDA, and to D. A. Brett of Caleb Brett & Sons, 
Ltd., London, and Alfred Elvers of Dahn & 
Hamann, Hamburg, together with P. G. Verheul 
of Unilever, Inc., Rotterdam, we entrust a com- 
prehensive study of a complicated problem. Out 
of the study should come recommendations which 
will make continued export trading in soybeans 
more easy. 
1956 WILL At this writing it has become 
BE A YEAR apparent that Congress is not 
OF PROBLEMS going to pass a farm program 
which will be effective on 1956 crops—whatever 
may be developed will probably come too late. 
Planting plans are made or being made. Congress 
seems little farther along than on the opening 
day of the session. 

We must, then, base our plans on the program 
now in effect. It calls for reductions in the acre- 
age of corn, wheat, cotton and rice. On the latter 
three there will undoubtedly be large reductions, 
for they are tied into marketing quotas and strict 
allotments. 

If my observations in the cotton and rice coun- 
try are correct We are going to see a huge increase 
in soybean acreage in 1956. Advance seed sales 
confirm this. Our crop reporters further confirm 
it. A large portion of the acreage taken out of 
the two crops will go into soybeans. 

Wheat acreage presents another problem. 
Much of the wheat territory cannot raise soybeans 
satisfactorily because of climate or rainfall. Un- 
doubtedly some of the acreage coming out of 
wheat in the Cornbelt states will go into soybeans. 

Corn presents another problem. Acreage allot- 
ments are cut so drastically there is much ques- 
tion on compliance. If there is no change before 
planting time there may be only a relatively small 
increase in soybean acreage in the Cornbelt. But 
a small increase, in terms of percentage, may be 
a large increase in soybean acres. There are 
those who maintain today that the soybean acre- 
age in Illinois alone will increase by more than 
a million acres. 

It all adds up to the largest soybean acreage in 
history. Coupled with a higher support price, 
to this writer it means soybeans selling at sup- 
port price at harvest time over much of the area, 
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it means CCC soybean stocks, and it means the 
end of an era of production of soybeans strictly 


All this, of 


course, is based on normal weather and growing 


for consumption and not for storage. 


conditions. 
Should drouth prevail over a large 
Support prices will 


area Wwe 
will face another problem 
not then prevail, but the salable units will be 
Present indications are that we 


limited. may be 


in a dry cycle—only time will tell. 

If you can afford to produce soybeans and sell 
them to the government for storage purposes at 
support price levels we suggest soybean acreage 
in 1956. 


of the consequences of 


But we do suggest serious consideration 
producing 500 million 
bushels of soybeans this year—we are not pre- 
pared to absorb them into our domestic economy 
at that rate, and neither are we prepared to ex- 
port them because we do not have the organiza- 
tions with which to do it. 

1956 will be a year of problems. 


WHAT WILL 
WORLD substantiate the contention that 
MARKET DO? it is better to have a reasonable 
support price on our crop, with the expectation of 
Support 





fecent selling prices on soybeans 


selling above the support level prices, 
under such conditions, do not tend to become ceil- 
ing prices nor selling prices. 

The announcement on 1956 crop supports, car- 
ried elsewhere in this issue, points out that 1956- 
crop beans will be supported at a national average 
of 1l¢ per bushel above 1955-crop levels. Your 
Association opposed the increase. It has been an- 
nounced, we must live with it, and we must use 
it to best advantage. 

We hope that the current trends in the selling 
price of soybeans from 1955 crop do not con- 
tinue to levels which will again cause us to lose 
a portion of our export markets for whole soy- 
beans, nor our domestic and export markets for 
meal and oil. During recent months we have 
bought back with extremely low prices the meal 
markets which we lost through high meal prices 
in recent years. It would be regrettable to again 
lose those markets, for they would not be bought 
back as reasonably the next time. 

Likewise, let us hope that the increase in sup- 
port prices on 1956 crop will not price us out of 
the export markets. During the past year we have 
lave expanded our 


been competitive, and we 


I 
markets. If my analysis of the 1956 acreage fig- 
ures is correct, we are going to need every bushel 
of export sales which we can get. To place soy- 
beans in CCC storage here in the United States 


when export markets would absorb them at a 


price reasonable to producers and buyers would 
be sheer folly. Time will tell how many soybeans 
the world markets will absorb at the higher price 
level. 
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CHASE 
BAGS 


for your 


soybean meal... 


better? 





















cost more? 
















Cuase Topmill Burlap 
Cuase Cotton Bags 


CHase Multiwalls 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
@ place your next order with: 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 309 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Personal Service and Prompt Shipments From 
32 Nationwide Branch Plants and Sales Offices 



















Buy ‘env clean --- 
Sell, ony clean! 


, 
Be ie [Clipper clean] 
or ee 


py 





(The new grades make it extra 
profitable to ship only 
cleaned beans. ) 





This 2248-D Twin-flow ‘“‘Bigboy”’ and the 
smaller Super 228-D—1200 bu. capacity— 
5 horse drive are two exceptional soybean 
cleaners. Customers say “we can now 
receive—clean and load in a matter of 
minutes.’ For those who prefer—both 
models also come in all-steel (not just 
armoured) construction. 


A complete line of Clippers are available 
in sizes to fill every capacity and job 


THE SUPER 2248-D requirement. 
3000 BU. PER HR. 
7% HORSE DRIVE 


Heavy metal construction Super-Duty 
Clipper Elevators are available in any 
height and capacity. 





Don't buy a moisture tester ‘til you've had a good 
look at the most accurate, fastest, economical of 
them all—C.A.E. Halross. Write for information. 











ALL CLIPPERS ARE MADE UP AFTER ORDER IS PLACED 





YOU CAN AVOID DELIVERY DELAY BY 
CALLING SAGINAW 2-5191 COLLECT. 








GRAIN ¢ SEED 
ND BEAN CLEANERS 


Clipper Cleaners—A Safe Investment ; 
A 


A. T. FERRELL & CO. Saginaw, Michigan 
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AMERICAN SOYBEAN ASSOCIATION 


Vol. 4, No. 3 
Hudson, Iowa, Mar. 6, 1956 


USDA officials have made a tentative estimate of 21.5 million 
acres of soybeans to be planted this spring (20 million for harvest). 
This would be 1.5 million acres or about 8% above 1955 plantings. 
(Prospective plantings report will be issued March 16.) 

They see a possible 400-million-bushel soybean crop — less 
than 30 million bushels above 1955—and think there should be 
no particular problem in disposing of this bushelage. Purpose of 
the recently announced hike in the support rate on soybeans ad- 
mittedly was to get an increase in acres. 


During this period when Congress and the Administration are 
hammering out a farm program there is great uncertainty out in 
the country where the decision will be made over the actual acreage 
to be planted. 


But many observers place the total far higher than USDA. 
(Trade News Service, New York, sees it as “distinctly possible that 
a soybean acreage in the U. S. of fully 5 million acres greater than 
last year will be witnessed, weather conditions permitting and 
if the price of beans holds anywhere near present levels. This 
increased acreage can be translated, conservatively, into an in- 
crease in the soybean crop of 100 million bushels.” 


With only a few exceptions our reporters see increased soy- 
bean acres for 1956 in their respective areas. Acreage cuts in other 
crops will induce farmers to look for a profitable substitute and 
recent market advances make beans especially attractive. Also 
farmers will look on the 1lc advance in the price support as help- 
ing to meet production costs. 

Some late spot forecasts on 1956 acreage: Arkansas up 10-25%; 
South Carolina and Savannah River area of Georgia up 10-15%; 
Illinois up 5-15% (most 10%); Indiana up 5-15%; Iowa up 5-20%; 
southwest central Minnesota up 10%; southeast Missouri up 6-15%; 
southern Indiana and western Kentucky up maybe as much as 
25%; North Carolina down due to salt water left by hurricanes to 
up 5%; Red River Valley of North Dakota up 20%; central and 
northwest Ohio same to a little higher; northeast Oklahoma up 
30-40%; Nancemond County, Virginia up 15-20%. 

J. E. Johnson, Champaign, IIl., sees it inevitable that the 1956 
soybean acreage will be very large so that even a below normal 
yield will produce a big total crop. “Our fears are we have seen 
the last ‘free’ soybean crop for many years to come.” 

Johnson sees storage for the crop next fall as of tremendous 
importance to the soybean industry. He doubts that many of the 
elevators in his area will have the storage to take care of the added 


demand. 

There has been a continued steady market movement of soy- 
beans in recent weeks with farmers selling on market advances, 
and processors apparently have had little trouble in obtaining 
beans in sufficient volume to meet their grind. This movement 
is true of most areas where soybeans still remain in storage. A 
fairly heavy volume has been moving in Iowa and there has been 
a steady movement in Illinois. O. H. Acom, Wardell, calls the 
















movement in southeast Missouri where all are going for export a 
“cleanout of stored beans.” 


Most northern areas report 10 to 25% of the crop is still 
in farmers’ hands with this steadily moving out. In many places, 
particularly in the South, farmers are holding only what they 
hope to dispose of for seed. 


Washington officials will take another x-ray look at the poten- 

OUTLOOK FOR tial soybean and fats and oils exports early this month. They are 

EXPORTS | still confident a new high of around 70 million bushels of soybean 
exports will be reached on the 1955 crop. 


So far they do not accept talk that exports are not apt to 
reach the 70-million figure. Export shipments have been falling 
off in recent weeks, but there is no indication that they are declin- 
ing in relation to a year ago, Washington officials say. 

Exports of fats and oils are booming, along with shipments 
of soybeans. 

U. S. exports of soybeans during 1955 established a new high 
of 67.3 million bushels, 56% larger than the year before. Soybean 
oil exports at 68,976 short tons were 78% larger than in 1954 but 
only 27% of the record of 257,875 tons exported in 1951. 


The American Soybean Association and the National Soy- 
bean Processors Association will hold joint meetings again this 
year. Sessions will be held at the Illini Union on the University of 
Illinois campus, at Urbana Aug. 13-10. 

Business sessions of NSPA will be Aug. 13 followed by the 
ASA convention Aug. 14 and 15. University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture and the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory will be 
joint hosts. 


ASA-NSPA 
CONVENTIONS 


SOIL Des Moines Register calls Iowa's soil “dangerously dry” after 
MOISTURE 9 consecutive months of below normal precipitation. This is true 
of all Iowa soybean producing areas. Subsoil is generally dry in 
soybean producing areas west of the Missouri River. [Illinois is 
spotted with below normal subsoil moisture being reported at 

Quincy and Decatur. 
Soil moisture is apparently plentiful in Indiana and Ohio and 


Cash Prices 
Feb. 27 


Soybeans, No. 2 yellow, Chicago, bu. . $ 2.6034 
Soilbean oil, crude, Decatur, Ib. . 13% 
Soybean oil meal, Decatur, ton ............. a 49.50 


most southern areas at the present time. 


Cash price to Price to farmers 
farmers for for No. 2 soybeans for bagged 
No. 1 soybeans Feb. 27 soybean oil meal 
Feb. 27 Feb. 27 


$657 $88 


Retail cash price 


Ill. $2.43($2.50 $2.43 


Ind. 
Iowa 


Kans. 
Mo.... 
Ky.... 
n,©.. 


Ohio 


Okla. 
Tenn. 


Va. 


2.40 70 


. 2.382@ 2.35 


2.37 


. 2.32@ 2.42 


to ho th nN bo bo 
WWwh PW PP 
— bh O11 © 


2.37 


64 70 
66 

63.70 
90 


70 
67 
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EUREKA-BARBEAU 
ECCENTRICLESS DRIVE 


The sensational, NEW screen drive 
designed and engineered by S. 
Howes Company. Smooth in action 
and effortless in operation. Seven 
outstanding features make this 
New Drive the top news for Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Processing Plants. 
Barbeau Drives are made in 3 
wheel sizes, each size includes a 
range of balanced weights for cor- 
rect oscillation depending upon 
capacities of grain or other prod- 
ucts being handled. Direct V-belt 
drive to weight-carrying wheel. 
Low power requirements. Entire 
unit completely enclosed and 
sealed. Once-a-year lubrication, 


Factory guarantee. 


YEARS AHEAD IN DESIGN... 
MILES AHEAD IN PERFORMANCE 


EUREKA 3-SCREEN 2-AIR SUPER CLEANERS 


Fifteen sizes to fit your every requirement in grain elevators, ter- 
minals, warehouses and processing plants. A cleaner that removes 
impurities from grain where combined air and screen separations 
are applied. Superb scalping and cleaning, uniform separation, 
large capacity, low operating cost, dependability and economy. 
More work per day ... More work per dollar with Eureka Super 
Cleaners. 

New de luxe Catalog No. 180-B on Eureka Super Cleaners and 
related equipment is just off the press. Send for your copy now. 


SINCE 1856 


a ) —s« S.. HOWES €0., INC. 
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Ontario Grower Sets World Record 


WILLIAM BARTJA of Scudder, 
Pelee Island, on 5-acre field 
produced the amazing yield of 67.9 
bushels per acre. This is probably 
the highest vield officially recorded 
in any soybean yield contest. In 
1954 Tom Maddox won the Indiana 
vield contest with 63.6 bushel per 
iCie 
Winning high yield soybean con- 
tests has become a habit with Mr. 
Bartja He has taken top honors 
five times since the inauguration of 
the Ontario contest 9 years ago. This 
past year he grew 45 acres of soy- 
beans on his 100 acre farm which 
perag ->d around the 50-bushel mark 


Mr. Bartja’s rotation was tobacco, 
eed corn and wheat seeded down 
weet clover. The sweet 
clover was plowed under when it 
reached a height of 18-20 inches. The 
followed the sweet clover 


with white 


sovbeans 
Heavy fertilization occurred on each 
of the three crops preceding the soy- 
Corn stalks and wheat straw 
were all returned to the soil Mr. 


Y 


Bartja condemns the “bonfire” 


beans 


prac- 


tice of burning straw, and says that 
rather than take anything away from 
his soil, he buys bedding require- 
ments for the few cattle that he 
owns. 

He seeded the Harosoy variety 
about the 15th of May at the rate of 
75 pounds per acre in 24-inch rows 
Next year he may plant in the nar- 
rower 21-inch rows. He ties in his 
high rate of seeding with weed con- 
trol—20% of the young plants can be 
destroyed during the weed control 
and sufficient is left for a 
good stand. Narrow rows not only 
benefit yield, but the rows close in 
faster and important 
factor in smothering weeds. 


practices, 


become an 


Mr. Bartja stresses weed control, 
and the rotary hoe is the main equip- 
ment. It may be used several times 
before the soybeans reach a height 
f 6-8 “Timely” weeding 
when the weeds are small is the 
secret of success with the rotary hoe 
After the rotary hoe stage, comes the 
cultivator with the blades cutting as 
shallow as possible. All this followed 


inches. 


INOCULATE 
SOY BEANS 


[[rban 


Pay, 
Superior 
Inoculatgor 


IT PAYS! 


egume 


The Urbana Laboratories 


Urbana, Illinois 


by hand weeding to remove the very 
last weed. He says one weed left 
means hundreds of new ones next 
year. 


ONTARIO CHAMP William Bartja 
(right) is congratulated by Ivan 
Roberts, Victory Soya Mills, Ltd., and 
presented with $100 check at Ontario 
Soil and Crop Improvement convention 
in Toronto. 


63 Bushels by 
Delaware Champ 


MIKE WITOMSKI of Viola in Kent 
5 County has been crowned the 
Delaware soybean king for 1955. His 
record yield of 62.6 bushels per acre 
was recently announced at the Sixth 
Annual Awards Banquet of the Dela- 
ware Crop Improvement Association 
Mr. Witomski was the winner in his 
county in 1954. In 1954 the top yield 
of 50.2 bushels was grown by C. A. 
and T. A. Pepper of Georgetown in 
Sussex County. 


Second place honors for 1955 were 
awarded to Edward S. Metz of 
Georgetown, yield 60.9 bushels 
Third place and New Castle County 
winner with a yield of 58.4 bushels 
was won by H. Wallace Cook and 
Sons whose mailing address is Elk- 
ton, Md. 


The soybean yield program, under 
the supervision of Dr. Henry M. 
Indyk, agronomist, is sponsored by 
the Delaware Crop Improvement 
Association and conducted by the 
University of Delaware agronomy 
department in cooperation with 
county agricultural extension agents. 
This yield program was initiated in 
1954 under the title of the “40-bushel 
Soybean Club.” 


From the standpoint of the grow- 
ers, the program is conducted on a 
competitive basis to stimulate farmer 
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MIKE WITOMSKI 


interest in the use of the best known 
present-day practices for the produc 
tion of high vield Each growe1 


who succeeds in producing a yield of 


40 bushels or more per acre on his 


5 acres entered in the contest 
him as a member in the “40-bushel 
Soybean Club.” 

From the 
this program is conducted as an in- 
tensive survey to determine prac 
tices which are conducive to high 
yields 

The yield of 62.6 bushels was the 
top yield of 125 entries in_ the 
1955 contest. The 
program are indicative of the very 
which the 


experienced this 


results of this 
favorable soybean yeai 
Deleware 
past growing season. Approximately 


farmers 


50% of the total entries succeeded 
in becoming enrolled as members of 
the ‘“40-bushel Soybean Club” as 
compared to 25% during 1954. Fur- 
thermore, 11 of the 125 entries in 


standpoint of research, 


Name County 
Mike Witomski Kent 
Edward A. Metz Sussex 


H. Wallace Cook & Sons New Castle 


Mike Witomski Kent 
Roger Williams Kent 
Victor P. Kohl 
Wilson E. Campbel Sussex 
Lynch & Burbage Sussex 
Clark Seed Co. Kent 
F. T. Warrington Susse 
John L. Green Susse 
1955 succeeded in obtaining 50 o1 
more bushels per acre whereas in 
1954 only one of the 110 entries 
achieved this goal. The 11 growers 
who succeeded in producing 50 or 
more bushels per acre in 1955 were 

In producing the top yield in the 
state, the soybean king planted the 
Clark variety on June 4 in 28-inch 
rows at the rate of 45 pounds of cer- 
tified seed per acre. The field was in 
pasture the previous year. Chemi- 
cal analysis of the soil before fertil- 
ization indicated the pH to be 6.0, 
available phosphorus 98 _ pounds, 
potash 180 pounds, manganese 3 
pounds, and calcium 315 pounds pei 
acre respectively Before planting 
400 pounds 2-12-12 per acre were 
plowed down and 100 pounds applied 
in the row at planting time 

Invariably, the high vields were 
produced by 
combination of all the best known 
recommended practices 

The Clark variety, which was 
recommended for the first time for 
commercial production, not only cap- 
tured the state and county titles but 
also took seven places of the 11 
entries producing 50 or more bushels 


growers who used a 


per acre 


Irrigation in Nebr. 


Irrigation may offer possibilities 
for soybean production in_ north- 
western Nebraska, according to J. C. 
Swinbank, extension agronomist. He 
points out, however, that the Agri- 
cultural College has no experience 
with irrigation that far west. 


Crude and Refined 
Vegetable Oils — Soy Oil, Corn Oil, Cottonseed Oil 


Daily Market Letters to Our Customers Supplement Our Personal Service 
PHONE, WIRE, OR WRITE, 


ROESLING, MONROE « CO. 


4140 Bd. of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. Ph.: Harrison 7-524 BROKERS 


GEO. K. DAHLIN 
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New Castle 


CARL H. SMITH 


Variety Yield 
Clark 62.6 
Clark 60.9 
Clark 58.4 
Wabash 58.0 
Clark 55.2 
Clark 53.2 
Wabash 52.4 
Ogden ) 
Clark 50.6 
Clark 5 
Jeden 


Soybeans grown on dry land 
test plots made comparatively poor 
vields under the unfavorable condi 
tions of 1955, Mr. Swinbank report 

1955 Soybean Yields Tests in 
Northwestern Nebraska 
Variety Cheyenne Co. Chase Co 
Blackhaw} 1 bu. a 10.1 t 
Harosoy 6.3 11 


Hawkeye 6.5 8 


Royal Fair Winners 


TROPHY WINNERS. Cornelius and 
Gilles De Putter, left and center, 
were presented the trophy for win- 
ning the soybean championship at the 
Toronto Royal Winter Fair by A. R. 
Gillespie of Victory Soya Mills. Cham- 
pionship variety was Comet. It was 
the second soybean championship at 
the Fair in 3 years for the De Putters. 
D. A. Shanks of Wheatley, Ontario, 
was reserve champion. 


HUGH B. ELLSWORTH 


Member National Fats and Oils Brokers’ Association 








TIMELY, repeated and thorough cultivation is still the most effective method of 
control of annual weeds in soybeans. 





By DAVID W. STANIFORTH 
and CHARLES R. WEBER' 


Control of Annual Weeds 
in Soybeans 


‘OYBEANS have long been rec- 

ognized as good competitors with 
weeds. Their ability to shade out 
small weeds quickly has made soy- 
beans an excellent smother crop for 
various perennial and annual weeds. 
Under average to good conditions of 
production, cultural operations per- 
mit soybeans to become established 
at the expense of weeds, and surviv- 
ing infestations are generally dom- 
inated by the beans over most of 
the growing season. 

When this happens, losses in bean 
yield may be appreciable but not 
in the nature of a crop failure. The 
major concern of soybean producers 
is not the large weed infestation 
resulting from gross neglect, but 
moderate to light infestations. These 
very often survive a good program 
of cultural control and frequently 
interfere with harvesting operations 
as well as producing seeds which 
further infest the soil. 

Modern soybean production meth- 
ods utilize many cultural practices 
which result in good control of an- 
nual weeds. Among these are good 
crop rotations and fertilization, good 
seed bed preparation, proper choice 
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of varieties and planting rates, and 
timely and effective cultivation. 
When maximum results are obtained 
with these operations, infestations 
which survive may be so small that 
they present no serious hazard to 
bean production. Whenever these 
practices are not fully effective, 
serious infestations may survive. 
The yield reducing potential of sur- 
viving infestations must be consid- 
ered in relation to the further cost 
of their elimination, either by extra 


cultivation operations, by the use of 
herbicides or by a combination of 


both. 

Experiments conducted recently 
in Iowa measured yield losses re- 
sulting when annual weeds grew in 
competition with soybeans. Beans 
and weeds were grown together in 
drilled rows, 40 inches apart. In- 
festations of green and yellow fox- 
tail, smartweed, velvetweed and 
various pigweed species were main- 
tained at levels closely approximat- 
ing conditions observed in many 
soybean fields. Yield comparisons 
were made between weed-free and 
weed-infested experimental plots 
grown over a range of moisture, soil 


and temperature conditions encoun- 
tered in the different seasons at 
several locations in central and 
north central Iowa. 

Moderate weed infestations re- 
duced soybean yields an average of 
3 to 4 bushels per acre. In any par- 
ticular season the extent of bean 
yield loss was roughly proportional 
to the growth of weeds: greatest 
vield losses were associated with 
heaviest weed growth. 3roadleat 
species such as smartweed, velvet- 
weed, and pigweed reduced bean 
yields a little more than comparabl 
infestations of yellow and green fox- 
tail. 


Poor Stands 

When stands of beans fell below 
10 plants per foot of row, bean losses 
from weeds increased markedly. 
3ean losses from these annual weeds 
were slightly less in a dry season 
than in a relatively wet one. Under 


Associate Professor of Botany and Plant 
Pathology and Agronomy (Farm Crop 
Iowa State College Agronomist Field 
Crops Research Branch, A.R.S., U.S.D.A 
and Associate Professor Agronomy (Farn 
Crops), respectively Publication No. 278 
of the U. S. Regional Soybean Laboratory 
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dry conditions beans competed very 
well with weeds, and tended to 
crowd out the weed early in the 


eason In wet seasons the growth 
of beans and weeds was good during 


the early part of the season, and 
when a dry period occurred in mid 
summer sizable bean yield reductions 
resulted 


Herbicide Limitations 

Such experiments not only dem- 
onstrate the importance of weeds in 
soybean production, but emphasize 
the need for effective cultivation 
programs, and indicate some. pos- 
sible limitations in the potential role 
of herbicides for soybeans. Econom- 
ical and practical control of annual 
weeds in soybeans demands a thor 
ough job of cultural control In 
many instances this may be suffi- 
cient from a practical point of view 
Inherent in such a program is the 
timely and effective use of the ro- 


tary hoe to destroy very small weed 

‘ither rowed or solid 
drilled beans, followed by effective 
hovel cultivations in rowed beans 


seedlings in ¢ 


Weed control practices prior to 
seeding must include a seed bed 
preparation program designed to 
destroy one or more crops of gern 
inating weeds before the beans are 
planted. Sometimes the failure of 


cultivation to control annual weed 


results from the occurrence of rain 
fall and wet soil conditions which 
interfere with the timeliness of 


early cultivations 

To date, attempts to use herbicide 
s weeds dur- 
ing periods of wet weather, have 
met with only limited success. Sev 
eral rather promising herbicides 
have been tested for annual weed 


as a means of controll 





control in soybeans, and further 
progress may be expected in this 
connection. Successful utilization of 
herbicides for annual weed control 


in soybeans requires more than the 
development of a suitably selective 
herbicide The herbicide should be 
adapted to current methods of soy 
bean production, the cost should 
not be out of line with expected 
economic return, crop injury must 
be at a minimum and the herbicide 
should be utilized as a supplement 
to cultivation and not as a complete 
substitute. There is little point in 
substituting a rather expensive herb 
icide treatment for a relatively cheap 
cultivation. There is much to _ be 
said, however, for supplementing a 
good cultivation program with an 
effective and relatively cheap herb- 
icide 

In recent years numerous herbi- 
cides have been evaluated as pre 


emerge! 


ce sprays for soybeans un- 
der a range of weather conditions 
common to Iowa. Among the herbi- 
cides tested have been various form- 
ulations of 2,4-D, amine salt formu- 
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lations of dinitro-o-se¢ 


several CIPC materia 


‘-butyl phenol, 


ls, naphthyl An Effective and Economical 


phthalamic acid, and more recently Program of Weed Control 

a few chlorinated acetamide form- 1—Maintenance of soil fertility 

ulations. Each of these herbicides and leng term control of weeds by 

has shown considerable promise un- the use of adequate crop rotations 
. Ar ; ‘ro ‘ 1 we: . ‘on- p 

der certain crop and weather con 2—Proper sequence of timing 


ditions. However, when wet weather 
hampered early cultivation the 


rates of herbicide 


quired for adequate 


produced varying degrees of bean 


injury 


Thus, it appears that the use of 
herbicides for the control of annual 


weeds in soybeans 
number of practical 


usually cause some 


when used under wet 


application re- of 


weed control 


The margin of use for herbicides 


of land preparation and seeding, 
which will permit the destruction 
one or more crops of annual 
weeds prior to seeding. 

3—Seeding of beans at a rate 
and at a time when soil tempera- 
tures are warm enough to insure 
; rapid emergence of beans ahead 
limited by a 
of weeds, 

4—Timely and repeated use of 
the rotary hoe or other shallow 
cultivation implements on rowed 
or solid-drilled soybeans to kill 
germinating weeds while they are 
still “in the white.” Proper speed 
and weighting of shallow tillage 
implements are essential. 
bean injury 5—A careful followup program 
conditions of shovel cultivations in row 
planted beans, to complete the 


considerations 
Under many conditions of soybean 
production with moderate infesta- 
tions of annual weeds, 
perfect herbicide as 
to cultivation might be expected to 
return an average yield increase of 
3 or 4 bushels. Many 


tive herbicides currently available 


the use of a 
supplement 


of the effec- 


is further narrowed by the fact that job of weed control. 
many weeds which survive the iinet 
present average job of cultivation 
might be further reduced by more and do not materially reduce the 
thorough, timely cultivation early need for cultivation, since the area 
in the season, using the rotary hoe between the rows must be culti- 
or other shallow cultivation imple- vated early if later shovel cultiva- 
ments. The actual cost to a producer tions are to be fully effective. Fu- 
of a single rotary hoe operation is ture developments in herbicide 
probably very close 75¢ per acre technology may well result in a 
Substitution of herbicides for one herbicide which is completely selec- 
or two such operations does not ap- tive and well within the economik 
pear to be economically practical limits outlined above. For the pres- 
with the present prices of herbi ent, however, control of annual 
cide weeds in soybeans can be most ef- 
The cost of the herbicide treat- fectively and economically achieved 
ment may be reduced by band ap- by timely, repeated and effective 
plications over the bean rows. Such cultivation operations. Such a pro- 
methods of applicati however, re- gram should include the practices 
quire considerable cz in execution shown in the box 


First Choice Wherever Grain is Handled 





(1) The logarithmic curve 
design loads easier... 
dumps cleaner... permits 
high speeds. 

(2) Scientifically formed lip 
aids in greater cup capacity 


Your jobber has them, or 
write B. I. Weller Company, 
327 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


(3) Bolt-hole placement c A L U M ET 
gives better cup balance . . . 
saves belting. 


(4) Hyperbolic sideboard ® U PS 
ends permit greater load 


capacity without “slopping.” 
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Future of Weed Control 


By F. W. SLIFE 


University of Illinois, 
from talk before the National Weed Conference 
WEEDS have been a problem ever 
since we began to grow soybeans 

on an expanded basis. In the 1930's 
practically all of the soybeans were 
drilled solid. If the soybeans were 
planted in warm soils and germi- 
nated rapidly, then the tremendous 
amount of competition they produced 
held back the weed problem. 

However, in many years the weeds 
would start with the beans and the 
result was fields heavily infested 
with weeds. This brought about a 
gradual shift to planting soybeans 
in rows so that they could be culti- 
vated. This has proven to be a very 
effective method of weed control and 
at the present time approximately 
90% of our soybeans are planted in 
rows 

Planting soybeans in rows has 
largely eliminated the weed problem 
between the rows but it has not 
answered the critical problem of 
weed growth in the row with soy- 
beans 

3efore weed chemicals were intro- 
duced, the most effective means of 
controlling weeds in soybeans was 
cultural practices. This has included 
delayed planting so that several 
crops of weeds can be eliminated be- 
fore planting and then effective use 
of the cultivator and the rotary hoe 
as is needed. 


Need for Chemical 

Although after many years these 
practices are still very effective, 
there is still a tremendous need for 
a good weed chemical to provide in- 
surance against rainy weather that 
interferes with the cultural opera- 
tions. A real step has been made 
towards solving this problem with 
several pre-emergence chemicals 
DNBP, CIPC, and, in some areas, NP, 
have proven to be the most consis- 
tent pre-emergence chemicals avail- 
able for soybeans. All three materi- 
als have given varying results with 
weather conditions but the results 
overa long period of years have been 
very successful. Unfortunately, these 
chemicals have been on the expen- 
sive side to the farmer and they 
have not been accepted readily. 

The future for chemical weed con- 
trol in soybeans is promising. A\l- 
though cultural practices may take 
care of the weed problem in many 
years, we still need an insurance 
factor in years when cultural prac- 
tices are not effective. A recent sur- 
vey indicates that in many areas 
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weeds are considered by farmers as 
one of the biggest stumbling blocks 
in the production of soybeans. 

There are more reasons why weeds 
should be controlled in soybeans 
than in some other crops. In addi- 
tion to causing yield reductions, from 
competition, weeds interfere with 
harvesting operations. Occasionally 
fields are so weedy harvesting must 
be delayed until a frost kills the 
green growing weeds. This delay in 
harvest may cause a shattering loss 
and it increases the chances of fall 
rains interfering with the harvest 
and causing further delays. Heavy 
weed growth is extremely hard on 
harvesting equipment and it wears 
out our combines much faster. It is 
not uncommon to see areas in fields 
where farmers have not attempted 
to combine because of the heavy 
weed growth. 

New grading standards have been 
introduced for the soybean crop 
which give substantial price reduc- 
tions to soybeans sent to the market 
with weed seeds. 

In addition to this, it is estimated 
that our soybean crop may _ soon 
reach 20 million acres annually. This 
presents a rather attractive market 
potential for good herbicides. On the 
debit side of the ledger, one of the 
major requirements for herbicides 
on soybeans is that they should be 
reasonably inexpensive. The aver- 
age yield for soybeans in the United 
States is approximately 20 bushels 





: A PD 
DELAYED PLANTING and use of ro- 
tary hoe and cultivator are still most 





effective in weed control. 
per acre At the present price of 
soybeans, this does not allow the 
farmer too much money to invest in 
chemical weed control 


It is unfortunate that in many of 
our soybean-producing 
beans are a second crop to the region 
In the Cornbelt, corn seems to take 
preference over the soybean crop, 
while in the Cotton Belt, cotton has 
the first priority. If we can intro- 
duce a chemical that will give good 
weed control rather consistently and 
is not too expensive, then we should 
be able to look forward to a good 
usage on our soybean crop. 


areas soy- 


Control of Giant Foxtail 


By F. W. SLIFE 

TPHE GIANT foxtail problem has 

not changed greatly in the past 
few years. Dry weather conditions 
over the lower part of the Cornbelt 
have slowed down the rate of in- 
festation of this weed, but it still 
continues to be a serious problem in 
many areas. This weed seems to be 
spreading much faster into the south- 
ern half of the Cornbelt area rather 
than into northern areas. It may be 
that is is adapted more to the cli- 
matic conditions of this area than its 
relatives, green and yellow 
foxtail. 


close 


It is not practical to try to elimi- 
nate giant foxtail completely in an 
infested area because of the tremen- 
dous amount of seed that is already 
in the soil. However, if we are go- 
ing to eliminate it or reduce it, the 
first step is to prevent the seed from 
forming. It is true that the seed of 


this weed, as of others, will remain 
viable in the soil for a long time. 
The percentage that will remain vi- 
able after 10 years, we believe, is 
rather low, because much of it is 
destroyed by soil factors. The rea- 
son it continues to be a problem in 
infested areas is that the seed pro- 
duction has not been stopped and 
each year the supply is replenished. 
If we could prevent foxtail from 
forming seed for at least 3 years, we 
could see a noticeable drop in the 
plant population. 


We can do a great deal by cultural 
practices to prevent seed from form- 
ing. Since foxtail is an early-ger- 
minating weed, usually starting as 
early as Apr. 15, we can destroy 
several crops of the weed seedlings 
before corn or soybeans are planted. 
Delayed planting is still our most 
effective weapon in reducing the 
stand of giant foxtail, and, if weather 
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does not interfere, cultivation of 
corn or soybeans may give reason- 
able control during the entire sea- 
on. Although there is some germin- 
ation of giant foxtail seeds after the 
last cultivation, by far the great 
majority of it germinates_ shortly 
after corn and soybean planting. 

Several grass-specific chemicals 
are highly effective against giant 
foxtail in the seedling stage, but they 
are too toxic to be used in our corn 
and soybean fields. Both TCA and 
Dalapon fall into this category. The 
best approach to the use of chemicals 
in solving the giant foxtail problem 
has been the use of pre-emergence 
treatments. In the past, chemicals 
have been quite erratic and their 
effect has varied with the weather 
In some years, 2,4-D has done an 
excellent job on giant foxtail, but it 
has been so erratic that it has not 
been accepted as a standard treat- 
ment. 

Newer chemicals are being devel- 
oped constantly and the most prom- 
ising for pre-emergence treatment Is 
Randox (CDAA), which is a dially- 
lacetamide. It will be sold in limited 
quantities in 1956 to control annual 
grasses in soybean fields. Two years 
of research with it indicate that it 
varies less with weather conditions 
than other pre-emergence materials 
that we have worked with in the 
past. In extremely dry soil it breaks 
jown very slowly and when it does 
rain it is available to control the 
crass. Although it does leach unde1 
extremely wet conditions, the upper 
laver of soil holds enough to give 
good grass control. 

In addition to these good attri- 
butes, the germinating seed of corn 
ind soybeans have a_ tremendous 
tolerance to Randox. We believe 
that there is little danger of reducing 
the stand of desirable crops when 
heavy rains occur after treatment 
Randox may be rather expensive be- 
cause of its limited production in 
1956. In addition to being expen- 
sive, it is so highly specific on an- 
nual grasses that it cannot be ex- 
pected to control broadleaf weeds 
well enough 

Randox is also quite irritating to 
the skin, but it apparently has a 
very low order of toxicity both to 
human beings and to animals. The 
use of this chemical should be re- 
stricted to the heavier soil types and 
to areas where grasses are the pri- 
mary problem. 


R. M. Hersey has become sales di- 
rector for national accounts, a newly 
created function, for Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. He has been succeeded as man- 
ager of the Minneapolis general sales 
division by J. H. Eastman. M. F. P. 
Dallison has become special account 
executive there. 
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THIS 
MEANS 
TROUBLE... 


A sudden rise in temperatures . . . from 
40 to 46 degrees or from 88 to 91 degrees 
. means trouble! 


It may be a moisture pocket, a ball of wee- 
vils, insects, mold, or chaff and foreign 
material — could be germination — any of 
several unknown, invisible conditions which 
cause heating of grain... which in turn 
cost you money in down grading, loss of 
grain, unnecessary conditioning expense. 


Slightest change in temperature as Jittle as 
1/5th of one degree . . . reported instantly by 
the Hot Spot Detector system... detecting 
and protecting your grain condition. 


For complete information on systems for all 
size and type grain plants, mills, write us 
today. 
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ELECTRONIC UNIT 


HOT SPOT Detector, Inc. 
214 Third Street, Des Moines, lowa 
1,500 Systems in U.S. and Foreign Plants” 











specify PRNOLA HEXANE 


for all three important advantages: 


e IMMEDIATE AVAILABILITY—Penola’s multi-location storage facilities as- 
sure ready supply for your processing needs. 


@ FAST DELIVERY—your Hexane reaches you quickly by truck or tank car. 
@ QUALITY—you can rely on the tested purity of Penola Hexane for high 


efficiency and economical processing. 


And Penola Hexane’s low vapor pressure and narrow boiling range mean efficient solvent re- 
covery and maximum yield. For expert technical assistance and any technical data you 
require regarding your processing operations, be sure to call the Penola Office nearest you. 


Penola Oil Company New York « Detroit » Chicago 





Penola 
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6 to 6.5 is best for production. 


By PHILIP R. SMITH 


Reprinted from Plant Food Review 


THE ERRATIC response of soy- 

beans to. fertilization disturb 
both scientists and farme: alike 
Soybeans are re latively heavy con- 
sumers of the mineral 
nutrients, phosphate and 
When properly inoculated, they can 
probably take care of their nitrogen 


plant food 


potash 


requirements once the plant is well 
established. However, ni 


pears to be beneficial in the earls 





stuges of growth 

Why this erratic re ponse of soy- 
beans to phosphate and potash, espe 
cially in the Midwest? We aren't 
ure, but all agree that it’s time to 
find out. There are those who feel 
that we have not been placing the 
jertilizer properly. There is some 
evidence to justify this 


tecognizing that the starting point 
for any new research Is a survey of 








THE SURVEY upon which this article 


is based was conducted by a mmit 

tee mposed of the following 

Proctor W. Gull, manager igronomy 
ection Sper er Chem 1] ( 


Werner L. Nelson, Midwest manager 
American Potash Institute 

Robert Q. Park yeneral sales man 
er, Grace Chemical C 

Howard L. Peterson, president, Lir In 
Service & Supply 

Philip R Smith agronomist the 
Buhner Fertilizer C 

Nelson T. White. vice president Inter 
national Minerals & Chemical ¢ 
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SPREADING LIMESTONE on ground planted to soybeans. Everybody agrees that maintaining the pH level of the soil from 


what ha iireaav peen a ( i nN 
mittee of industry agricult t f 
which the writer wa chairman, 
contacted 35 of the $6 tate igTl 
cultural experiment statior T} 
esearcl worke A € iskea_ ft 
complete question) re Eightee 
tate inswered n t of the que 
tions. The committee concluded 
from these answel! that the an int 
f research now being « ducted o1 
both soy bear breeding and the 
producti n and fertilization of 
beans is woefully nadequate 

One question put t the esearcl 
el ought inftormatlor n rate ol 
eealng, 1! spat ina tert e! 
application includit rate rat 
and method f application. The i 
formation b tate tal ited 
on page 16 


Recommendations Vary 

There is a wide variation in the 
recommendations of our land-gran 
colleges. Recommended seeding rates 
iry from 30 pounds to 60 pounds 


per acre when planted in a row and 
) + 





on up to 2 bushels when the bean 
are drilled The trend is toward 
closer spacing of the rows in an ef 
fort to step up yields. A ck of 
uitable machinery for h g 
close-spaced rows probably is hold- 


ing back farmer acceptance of this 
practice. The range of recommenda- 
tions as to row 
18 to 42 inches 

There also is a wide variation in 


pome 


pacing varies from 





fertilizer recommendations 
. 

college authorities recommend broad- 
casting the fertilizer before planting 


others prefer banding it at planting 
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ime For broadcast applications, 
recommendations vary from 200 to 
600 pounds per acre. When the plant 
food is put on with a planter, the 
rates recommended go as high as 200 
pounds per acre and even higher if 
caution is used to eliminate possible 
ilt damage to germination 

Preference as to the plant food 
ratio also differs from state to state 
e 0-1-1, 
4-4, and 


recommended includ 
0-1-3, 1-1-1, 1-2-2, 1-3-3, 1 


On one cultural practice, there 
eems to be almost universal agree 
Maintaining the pH level of 
the soil from 6 to 6.5 is recognized as 
important for best production. The 


1 


use of a soil test to determine liming 


ment 


1eeds is a standard recommendation 
Approximately half of the research 
vorkKers answering favor using a fer 
tilizer carrying a small amount of 
nitrogen. These authorities find that 
the use of nitrogen raises the protein 
content of the bean but may also de- 
press the oil content slightly. 
researchers feel that a 
valuable tool for deter- 
mining the phosphate and potash re- 
quirements of soybeans although this 


{ 


feeling is not shared universally. 


Generally, 


oll test is a 


Any way you analyze it, there’s 
but one conclusion. It simply adds up 
to the fact that we know very little 
about one of our major crops. To re- 
peat, there is an urgent need for 
greatly stepped-up soybean research. 


Turn the page for land grant col- 
lege recommendations on fertilization 
and seeding practices for soybeans. 
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Fertilizer 
Roundup 
By States 


Arkansas. R. L. Beacher, Arkan- 
sas Experiment Station: Profitable 
response is obtained from applica- 
tions of phosphorus and potash when 
planting on which test very 
low in these elements and the pre- 
ceding crop was not fertilized hfeav- 
ily. Soils that test medium to high 
in these two nutrients and have a 
favorable lime content (above pH 5.8) 
have not responded profitably to 
fertilizer applications for oil beans. 
Much of our Mississippi Delta soils 
Arkansas fall into thi 
category. 


soils 


of eastern 
latter 

Sandier soils and silt or clay loams 
of the rice prairie regions have given 
good response to applications of 200 
to 400 pounds of 0-10-20, 0-20-20 o1 
0-20-10 depending on the phosphorus 
and potash soil test levels 

Nitrogen applications, at planting 
or as sidedressing at various times, 
nave increased vegetative growth 
but not bean yields except on un- 
usually low-organic-matter soils 
Fertilizers containing a small amount 
of nitrogen, such as 6-9-27 or 5-20-20, 
are frequently recommended fo01 
beans on very poor soils or if beans 
are for hay 

Banding fertilizer a few inches to 
the side or below the seed row has 
been more effective than broadcast- 
ing before seeding, but good response 
from either method on 
deficient soils. In several cases side- 
dressings of phosphorus and potash 
have given profitable yield increases 
where beans were showing visual 
symptoms of nutrient deficiency dur- 
ing the first 30 to 50 days of growth 
Sidedressings effective only 
when followed by adequate rainfall 
or Irrigation 

Mississippi. C. Dale Hoover, Mis 
sissippi State College: Between 90% 
and 95% of all the soybeans grown 
for beans in Mississippi are grown 
in the Delta area. In this area 
phosphate and potash are not usually 
recommended due to the level of 
these plant food elements in the rich 
alluvial soils of the Mississippi Delta. 

Kentucky. S. H. Phillips, exten- 
sion division, University of Ken- 
tucky: The correct use of lime and 
fertilizer is absolutely necessary for 
profitable bean yields. Soils that are 
too acid or improperly fertilized pro- 
duce low yields. If the pH test is 5 
or lower lime must be applied. Soy- 
beans respond greatly to lime when 
needed as do all legumes. The lime 
must be worked into the soil prior to 
seeding time. 

Louisiana. W. M. Scott, Scott Plan- 
tations, Tallulah: Our soils experts 
tell us that locally we still need no 
fertilizers for soybean production 


is obtained 


were 
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RECOMMENDED FERTILIZATION AND SEEDING PRACTICES FOR SOYBEANS 


Seeding Practices 
Rate Per Acre 
State (Pounds) 
Alabama 45-90 Row 
60 Broadcast 
Delaware 30-60 
Florida 
Gainesville 60-90 


30-42 


30-38 


Mobile Unit 24-36 


38-40 or 


Broadcast 


40 


Indiana 


Minne 


1 Minnesota recommend 
pounds be apf 


A 


From Plant Food Review 


| 
~ Not reported 


We need nitrogen only for corn, cot- 
ton, winter grains and pastures. Ni- 
trogen under beans gives us unde- 
sirable results 

Indiana. S. A. Barber, Purdue Uni 
versity Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion: On our main fertility experi- 
ment at Lafayette there was a sub- 
stantial increase in yield due both 
to phosphate and to potash. Our soil 
tests are at about a medium level in 
both nutrients. We _ obtained in- 
creases in yield from applications of 
fertilizer made in previous years to 
build up the level of the soil. We 
also obtained increases in yield due 
to the results of fertilization on the 
corn and wheat crops which had pre- 
ceded the soybeans. There were 
significant increases in height of soy- 
beans as a result of phosphate and 
potash applications. 

While we had no treatments which 
received neither phosphate nor pot- 
ash we obtained increases of about 
7 bushels from phosphate applica- 
tions when potash was adequate and 
about 7 or 8 bushels from potash 
when phosphate was adequate. The 
vield on the most heavily fertilized 
plots was 37 bushels per acre. 


Row Spacing 
(Inches) 


ied in the row at planting time when soil test show 


Fertilization Practices 

Rate Per Acre 
(Pounds) Ratio 

Row and 0-400 4-10-7 

Broadcast Soil Test O-1-1 

Banded 200-300 }-] 


Application 
Method 


Broadcast 400-500 
or Banded 

Drill V2 300-400 
Broadcast 2 400-600 
Broadcast 300-500 


or Row 


ro ee 


- ALW 


Drill at 
Planting 

No standard 
practice 
Row 
Broadcast 


Grain Drill 


Row at 
Planting 

Row at 
Planting 
Broadcast 
Before Planting 
Row and 
Broadcast 


that fertilizer be placed on previous crop of corn; that 100-150 


that P and K are low 


This increase in yield on soybeans 
Was in spite of the fact that we got 
very little increase in yields on corn 
last year from applications of phos- 
phate. The response of wheat to 
phosphate also was very low and it 
was rather surprising that we got 
such an increase in yield on 
beans. 

It was evident from the experi- 
mental results we obtained in the 
past few years that the climatic con- 
ditions have some effect on the re- 
sponse which we obtain in any one 
year. The yield level without an 
application of phosphate will be 
much higher one year than it will 
be in another year 

None of the soybeans which we 
had in the fertility experiments were 
fertilized directly. The results which 
we obtained were all the result of 
building up the level of the soil fer- 
tility 3 years previously or as a 
result of row applications which had 
been applied in previous years to 
corn or small grains. 

Iowa. John Pesek, Iowa State Col- 
lege: The table showing a 12-year 
summary of soybean yields in a 4- 
vear rotation as affected by rates of 


soy- 
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After 3/ Nears. . 


One Columbian Tank needs 


a New hoot! 





This 1924 photo shows the two Columbian Grain Tanks 
erected by Moody-Warren that year. In 1926, and 
again in 1928, pairs of tanks were added. This fa- 
cility for easy, low-cost expansion is an important fea- 
ture of Columbian Bolted Steel Grain Storage. 





This 90,000 bu. country 
elevator, using Columbian 
Tanks and equipment was 
erected in 1955. It fea- 
tures Columbian - engi- 
neered blending and 
classification tanks, pro- 
viding speed and versatil- 
ity in handling grain. 


ie 


This is the first paragraph of a letter from Mr. R. M. 
Strang of the Strang Grain Co., Ft. Collins, Colo., suc- 
cessors to Moody-Warren. Of course, the “new roof” is 
easily taken care of, but this letter set us to thinking about 
the many Columbian Bolted Steel tanks in service even 
longer than these. 


How Long Will They Last? 


Actually, no one knows. None have ever worn out. Not one 
has been demolished by tornado or cyclone. Not one has 
ever been destroyed by fire. They have withstood floods 
and storms and the ravages of time. Many installations of 
the 1920’s are providing efficient grain storage today. 


Whether you need a single tank or a complete elevator 
installation, you can depend on Columbian for tight, 
strong, durable and economical bolted steel tanks. 
Columbian tanks, because of their superior strength, 
tightness and mastercrafted construction have been widely 
adopted for storing dehydrated alfalfa under inert gas 
pressure. Thousands are in use for the storage of grains, 
seed, meal, coffee, rice, peas and beans. 
Discuss your needs with a Columbian Engineer. 
No obligation. Just write. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 
P. O. Box 4848-U Kansas City, Mo. 


BOLTED STEEL TANKS 


MASTER-CRAFTED BY 


‘COLUMBIAN 


SINCE 1893 





STEEL, Master-Crafted by Columbian... First for Lasting Strength 
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Yield of Soybeans in a C-Sb-O-M 
Rotation at Ames. 

Data from 1943 to 1954 
Yield 
26.8 
30.3 
33.9 


Treatment 
Check 
ed 
i2 T 
16 T 
20 T 

Manure 


Manure” 
Manure 
Manure 36.3 
Manure 37.7 


ipplied ahea corn crop 


manure applied during the rotation 
emphasizes the fact that soybeans 
respond well to good management 
and increased fertility levels in gen- 
eral. It is interesting to note that 
these beans give a 612-bushel re- 
sponse to 8 tons of manure a 
quite common application by farmers 
who do spread their manure, Heavier 
applications bring about even higher 
yields 

This past year 
grown as a residual crop on six fields 
in which we had applied fertilizers 
previously. The soybeans were har 
vested without further treatment and 
the residual effects of the fertilizers 
were studied 


soybeans were 


but various 


gave a 


In all fields 
of the state, soybeans 
esponse to residual fertilizers that 
had been applied in the years 1952 
to 1954, and the response varied 
from 1.2 to 4.6 bushels per acre. They 
did not respond to 60 pounds of P2,O 
that had been applied to corn in Fre- 
mont County in 1954. That year the 
weather dry that the corn 
crop was a complete failure 
Minnesota. A. C. Caldwell, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, reports yields of 
were obtained from ex- 
conducted in Mower 
per the table at bottom 


one, In 


Was SO 


sovbeans 
periments 
County as 
of page 
He Sayvs the 
lowing 
1—F 


increa 


data suggest the fol 
conclusions 
all plowing for soybeans may 
yields as 
bushels pet 
spring plowing 

2—Soybeans grown on soils which 
are low in phosphate and potash will 
respond in yield to fertilizer appli- 
cation of these elements. 

3—The study revealed that nitro- 
gen fertilizer was effective in in- 
creasing yields _ particularly on 
spring-plowed land. 

An examination of the soybean 
roots showed a decided difference in 
the nodulation, depending on the 
fertilizer treatment. 

The most numerous and _ largest 
nodules were found on plants well 
supplied with potash which would 
indicate the necessity of this element 


) 


much as 6 to 8 


acre when compared to 


Pounds plant food per acre 
Nirotgen Phosphate 
0 0 
100 0 
0 100 
0 0 10 
100 100 
100 0 
100 100 


Potash 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


in the nutrition of the nitrogen-fix- 
ing organisms. 

The fertilization of soybeans is 
recommended on land that contains 
less than 15 pounds of available P2,O; 
and/or less than 150 pounds of ex- 
changeable potash Soybeans are 
easily injured by application of fer- 
tilizer near the hence 
fertilizer should not be with 
the 

Application of less than 125 pounds 
of complete fertilizer per acre can be 
made along the row with the corn 
planter, provided the planter has a 
fertilizer attachment that not 
place the fertilizer in contact with 
the seed. 


seed, 
drilled 


too 


seeds 


does 


Soybeans do not normally 
direct fertilization at 
except for potash ap- 


Illinois. 
respond to 
planting time 
plied to low-potash soils, according 
to C. M. Linsley, University of Illin- 
ois. However, profitable increases in 
will result from a 
that includes 
and_ plenty 


addition to 


vield good soll- 
building program 
clovers or. alfalfa 
matter in 
phosphat 


organl¢ 


necessary lime, and pot- 
ash 

Univer- 
proved 


ror 1n- 


cites tests on the 
Farm that have 


soil treatment 


Linsley 
sity South 
the value of 
creasing yields 

In a 
without 
average yield for 
bushels an 


tion on 


rotation 
4-yeal 


and soybean 
treatments, the 
sovbeans was 
acre. In this 
treated with lime, 
and potash, the 
bushels 

Soybean yields jumped to 32.5 bu- 
shels when alfalfa-clover was in- 
cluded in a 4-year rotation on the 
treated plots. Linsley calls atten 
tion to the fact that the 11-bushel 
increase is due to a combination of 
a rotation that includes legumes with 
treatment of sufficient lime- 
rock phosphate and pot ish 


corn 
soil 
91 
21 
same rota 
soil rock 


average 


phosphate 


was 25.3 


] 
4 SOL1I 


+ 


tone, 


Seedsmen Elect 


Clyde Fite, Fite-Hutchinson Co., 
Murfreesboro, was elected president 
of the Seedsmens’ Asso- 
ciation at the meeting in 
Nashville Feb 

Other officers elected: Ralph Win 
ters, Winters Seed Corn Co., Clarks- 
ville, first vice president; Wallace 
Dunn, Wallace Seed Co., Jackson 
second vice president; and C. Hays 
Hollar, Hollar Seed Co., Newbern, 
secretary-treasurer 

Directors are 
chairman, Tennessee 


Tennessee 
annual 
5 and 6 


3asil E 
Valley 


Sharpe, 
Seed 


Fall plowing 
yield bu/a 
24.¢ 
26 


Spring plowing 
yield bu/a 





Sos 
natt 
Reeves, A. L 
ford, 


Knoxville; E. W. Mynatt, My- 
3rothers, Knoxville; and A. L. 
Reeves Co., Ruther- 


new members 
the meeting and a 
will be conducted. 


were 
drive 


Several 
cured at 
for others 


se- 


The Southern Seedsmens’ Associa- 
tion and the Tennessee Association 
will entertain the national meeting 
of the Seed Enforcement Officials 
in Nashville this summer. 


Well Known Ill. U. 
Economist Passes 


Fs 
L. J. Norton 


pe LAURENCE J. NORTON, in- 
known agricultural 
and head of the depart- 
agricultural economics at 
the University of Illinois College of 
Agriculture, Urbana, IIl., died Feb. 
3 after a brief illness. His death was 
completely unexpected to most of 
his friends Dr. Norton was born 
at Granville, N. Y., in 1896. He was 
i graduate of Cornell University and 
a member of the faculty for 2 years. 
He joined the University of Illin- 
ois staff in 1923, and except for two 
tours of special duty with the Farm 
Credit Administration, had served 
continuously since that time. 


ternationally 
economist 
ment of 


He became head of the department 
in 1955. 

He helped to organize the Produc- 
tion Credit Associations throughout 
the Midwest in the 1930’s; and in 
1946 he represented the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in determining 
potential markets for U. S. fats and 
oils in Europe. 

His teaching specialty was in the 
field of agricultural marketing, and 
included agricultural policy and fi- 
nancing. 

He wrote numerous bulletins and 
magazine articles and two _ books, 
Marketing of Farm Products and 
Financing Agriculture. 

Dr. Norton was well known to 
members of the American Soybean 
Association and readers of the Soy- 
bean Digest, since he was a frequent 
contributor to the Digest concerning 
the soybean crop. 
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In Soybeans— 
as in all Legumes 






INOCULATION 


PAYS BIG 


... More Benefits 
Than Meet the Eye 


When farmers say they “‘can’t see that inoculation 







makes any difference,” just remind them 






it often takes a 20% difference to show up to 






the eye. Even if yield increases are moderate, 






other benefits pay handsomely. 







It only takes a 6-lb. yield increase to pay for soybean inoculation, figuring time at $1 an hour. 






Nitrogen plant food made from free air not only increases yields but enhances market grade of seed and 





raises protein content of hay. Soil improvement boosts following crops, and this legume nitrogen helps 


them make efficient use of chemical fertilizers, too. NITRAGIN inoculation fortifies soybeans and 






all legumes against drouth, wet spells, insects and disease. NITRAGIN inoculation boosts the crop instead 




























of the weeds, a big aid to a clean harvest. Both farmer NON) EEE CC ES 
So iin oa) 
a" ‘ ‘ . Bang VSS 
and buyer profit from the increased yields of clean, - 
high-quality soybeans promoted by NITRAGIN soybean a 
inoculation. Its fine, fluffy, moisture-holding texture With LEGUMES 
helps NITRAGIN to cover and stick to the seed. Incculate With 4 fim 
. ° ° ; OB BE-mirwem PROCESS 
High bacteria count and bonus volume of humus carrier ITRAGI a 
- 
- 








help assure positive soybean inoculation—especially 





Mag eet GUE OAS 
: +o: meg th tacteara couse ~ 
under adverse planting conditions. Read c, soe 
Ne OHS pactesi 


Ovary ar cowes! 






Every Can Dated and Guaranteed 

















co. Export by 


Dummann World Trade Co. 
Milwaukee 6, Wis. 
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Japanese Tofu Makers Don't Like 
Green Beans or Foreign Material 


By GEO. M. STRAYER 


( ‘ONTRARY to general opinion, the 

people of Japan are relatively 
vell fed. Their diet is far different 
from ours, and is geared to the 
products and basic materials avail- 
ible. Theirs is a vegetable diet out 


of necessity, for the concentration of 


arly 90 million people on a small 
of land less than the size of 
ifornia and only about one-tenth 
which is tillable makes a vegetable 
t a necessity. They cannot afford 
luxuries of an animal diet 


Soybean protein fills the place in 
the Japanese diet that milk, meat 
2gs occupy In our economy. 
protein is utilized in many 


usually after fermentation or 


terial action, rather than in the 
ybean form. One of the major 
nmodities utilizing 


or soybean curd 


SO, beans 


is a perishable product, sub- 
oO spoilage just as our dairy 
product For that reason it is made 
| is marketed the same 
in a vast number 
s scattered through the 
the cities. Ordinarily 
idual plant serves an area 
il blocks within the city or 
The production of tofu 
luring the night hours, and 
populace arise one of the first 
l of the house- 
he tofu plant to buy 
The housewife 
factory before 
suppiles, as 


Third of a series of reports by the editor 
covering his trip to the Far East. 


contrasted with the door to door de- 
livery of dairy products to the door- 
step here in the states. 


According to information given me 
by Mr. Yamemoto of the Japan Tofu 
Association, the product tofu origi- 
nated in China, where it has been 
produced and used in a form very 
similar to the present for at least 
1300 years. In Japan the records 
show the production of tofu for 
something over 400 vears, and in that 
time it has come to be the major 
source of protein for the Japanese 
people. Today the tofu industry of 
Japan is using about 300,000 metric 
tons of soybeans per year, of which 
about 200,000 are produced in Japan 
and the remaining 100,000 tons are 
imported. 


A portion of the imports has been 
coming from the United States, some 
of them from Manchuria, and some 
A portion of the pur- 
chases of soybeans by this industry 
has recently been on the basis of IIli- 
nois origin No. 2 beans, but it is the 
hope of the firms doing the importing 
to buy U.S. No.1 beans of Illinois or 
similar origins in order to secure 
supplies comparable to their own 
production and the Manchurian im- 


from Brazil. 


ports. 


Make Milk First 


Tofu is first made by producing 
soybean milk. The whole beans are 
soaked fc 1 6 to 24 hours, de 


When 


on temperatures 


softened the beans are ground with 
water in a stone mill, just as finely 
The resulting paste is 
cooked under pressure, usually in a 
tvpe of autoclave where steam is 
applied. 


as possible. 


The hot milk is then filtered 
through a cloth bag, and gypsum or 
ome combination of magnesium 
nd/or calcium salts added to pre 
cipitate the curd. The type of salt 
used, and the temperature of the 
milk, apparently influence the fine- 

and the physical properties of 
the curd. The curd is allowed to pre- 
cipitate to a certain stage, then is fil- 
tered into wooden frames lined with 
Pressure is applied 
and the strained through 
openings in the frame. The pressure 
is applied over a period of time and 


cloth filters 
liquids 


until the water content is reduced to 
the point where the curd is solid and 
firm, when it is immersed in cold 
to complete the solidification 
f ‘yr immersion it is sliced off fo 
sale to the housewife, or for deep fat 
frying. Various materials may be 
added to the tofu to vary the diet 
onions, 
added 


‘reen vegetables such as 
chestnuts 


in the final stages and before frying 


pimientos—all are 


One of the most popular methods 
of eating tofu is to add it in small 
quares to soup. In nearly every 
Japanese restaurant a soup course is 
erved, and tofu is a standard in- 
redient. It is frequently prepared 
to look and taste like chicken o1 


In itself tofu has little flavor, 


TOFU MANUFACTURE. (Left to right.) Beans being soaked before grinding; wet stone grinder used for grinding; squeezing 
the milk through a bag to separate the liquid from the solid residue; after being put through an autoclave and magnesium or 
calcium salts added, curdled soy milk is scooped into molds where liquid is again drained out. 
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AN EASY ANSWER... 


Yes, sir, an easy answer to inexpensive Your customers can’t go wrong with Pre- 
tested NOD-O-GEN. Insist that they use it 
on all their legume crops and thus benefit 


crop insurance for legumes is to insist that 


they be inoculated with Pretested NOD-O- 
. themselves and you. 


GEN ... the product with super quality built The name of your nearest jobber will be 


in year after year. sent immediately upon request. 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS THAT ARE AN EASY ANSWER TO BIGGER PROFITS 


PINE TREE BRAND WEED KILLERS FERTILIZER 
2, 4-D Ester r Amine super Sr 100 rganic, will not burn tender 


ga ( 
oc 7T iP - sae * et ~—_ 
a4 | nd Brush Killer combinations tion Packed in 5 It and 80 Ibs. size 


One gallon to truckload r p cy aS : 
F Ford Ammonium Sulphate for horticultural use 
SEED TREATMENT CHEMICALS ~ bs.. 100 Ibs 


Ceresan, Arasan, Tersan, Semesan Bel, Spergon, etc 


WARFARIN RAT KILLER SPRAYERS 


_ 


Hopkins Concentrate and Redi-Mix 5A prayers for home lawn use 
FARM LABORATORY DIVISION 
Chicago 90, Ill., P.O. Box 788 


THE ALBERT DICKINSON CO. Founded 1854 


= 
= 2) 


* 
U e 


f= 
= 
= 


The Pre-Testeg as <a 
the Crop and Prof, Inoculato®. 


"PepperUpPe®. 
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TOFU MANUFACTURE. (Continued left to right.) Solidified curds are chilled in tank of cold water; women deep fry tofu; deep 
fried tofu is wrapped in newspaper for sale; residue left after liquid is pressed from ground soybeans used for livestock feed. 


so it is fried in various types of 
sauces, it is fermented, it is smoked, 
it is mixed with egg or with other 
products 


Tofu is also the starting point in 
making various types of vegetable 
cheeses through fermentation and 
aging processes. However, I was told 
this is not so popular in Japan as in 
other Asiatic countries 


The relative value of a given batch 
of tofu is dependent on color and 
texture, and especially color. Tofu 
manufacturers object strenuously to 
our green-seedcoated soybeans be- 
cause they make a dark grayish col 
ored product, which in many cases 
must be sold at a discount. They 
also object to foreign material con- 
tent in U. S. soybeans 


50,000 Plants 


There are nearly 50,000 small tofu 
plants scattered throughout the vil- 
lages and cities of Japan. They buy 
their soybeans in small lots, and it is 
utterly impossible for them to pro- 
vide adequate cleaning facilities in 
each of those plants. They must use 
the beans as they come to the plant 
although I did see in my visits some 
efforts to screen the beans by hand 

nd to blow the light materials out 
of some lots. As can be easily im- 

ined, morning glory seeds, foxtail 
1, cockleburs, corn and sticks and 
io not make good tofu. It 
the plant 


want clean soybeans, and 


easy to understand why 
operato? 
over a period of time, they are 

to insist on having them 
rs of the tofu plants 
quickly point out that they conside1 
the high-foreign-material content of 
No. 2 beans a disadvantage from the 
standpoint of quality of their prod 
uct, and also from the standpoint of 
materials 


transportation on those 


They would like, they continually 
point out, to buy clean soybeans, 
recognizing that they will cost more 
money. The tofu association buys 
some of the bean supplies coming 
from imported sources for its mem- 
bers. They want as light a yellow 


color as possible—in fact a nearly 


22 


colorless or white bean is their pref- 
erence They want light-colored 
hilums, and greatly disapprove of the 
black hilum varieties because of the 
effect upon the color of the tofu. 
They want yellow interior color and 
vellow dislike the 
green-seedcoated beans which they 
sometimes get from the U. S. as U. S. 
No. 2 vellow beans 

They would like to buy No. 1 soy- 
beans under our standards, just as 
free from foreign material as pos 


, 
seedcoat, and 


sible. If we will supply the type of 
bean they prefer, and supply them 
relatively free of foreign material, 
we have a large and continuing mar- 
ket for American soybeans in Japan. 
We must assist their buyers in get- 
ting this tvpe of product, or they will 
buy their soybean supplies 
where. Unlike the oilseed industry, 
where price is the all-important fac- 
tor of soybean purchases, the tofu in- 
dustry first of all wants quality, and 
is willing to pay for it. 


else- 


Raise Supports on 3 Crops 


(THE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 
culture on Feb. 8 announced in- 
creases in the support levels of three 
crops for 1956—soybeans, flaxseed 

and cottonseed 
Soybeans were raised from 70% to 
75% of parity, and flaxseed and cot 
tonseed from 65% to 70% of parity 
Soybeans will be supported at a 
age price of $2.15, which 
is 75% ie Jan. 15, 1956, parity 

bushel 


natlor 


The support levels for the three 
crops will continue the same pric« 
relationships as for 1955 


The Department gave “improved 


supply and demand conditions for 


oilseeds” 1e reason for the an- 
nounced raises in the support levels. 
It pointed out that Commodity Credit 
Corp. a year ago had approximately 
worth of these com- 
modities in its stocks, but by late 
January this amount had been re- 
duced to a little more than $5 million 


$58 million 


The American Soybean Association 
opposed the increase in the support 
level for soybeans. In a letter to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson, 
Geo. M. Strayer, ASA executive vice 
president, predicted that a higher 
support might 
price them out of world markets and 
bring about a disastrous increase in 


price for soybeans 


soybean acreage 

Price support for 1956-crop soy- 
beans will be carried out as in the 
past through farm- and warehouse- 


stored joans and through purchase 
agreements. Loans and_ purchase 
agreements will be available from 
harvest time through Jan. 31, 1957 
Maturity date for loans will be May 
ol 197 

Soybeans to be eligible for price 
support under the 1956 operation 
must be produced in 1956. They must 
grade No. 4 or better and contain 
not more than 14% moisture to be 
eligible for support 

County support rates for soybeans 
with premiums and discounts by 
and grade for different quali- 
tv will be made available late 


Classes 


Effect of Allotments 


One of the most striking changes 
found in a recent study of the effect 
of the 1954 corn allotment program 
on 204 Iowa farms was an 18% cut 
in corn acreage and a 69% increase 
in soybean acreage on farms partici- 
pating in the allotment programs as 
compared with 1952 and 1953. 

The study was made in central and 
northwestern Iowa by Raymond 
3eneke and H. B. Howell, farm 
economists at Iowa State College. 

Soybean production on the 204 
farms went up 63%, even though 
some of the nonparticipants shifted 
away from soybeans. The 63% in- 
crease came from a 53% step-up in 
acreage plus an increase in soybean 
yields per acre. 
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Snap-Coupcer hitch 

he 4-row drill planter a“ 
Wide funnel guides “eve” 
Close 


ready to ge 


makes attaching t snap!” 
of implement drawbar 
into coupler the lift-arm latches... and 
vou re 


FOUR-ROW FARMING 


with Allis-Chalmers ease 


When you can cover big acreage with ease, 
yields increase. You get planting and cultiva- 
ting done when soil and moisture conditions 
are just right. 

With Allis-Chalmers, you hitch your plant- 
er or mount your cultivator on the double 
quick. You power-shift tractor drive wheels 
in five minutes to match row spacing. 

Allis-Chalmers straight-drop planting is 


positive, accurate and even, at good field 
speeds. Cultivator action is stable and true 
because of wide bearings and heavy-duty truss 
frame. This is four-row farming with ease 
for WD and WD-45 Tractor owners. Two 
planter models and five cultivator styles are 
available. Select the ones te match your crops 
at your Allis-Chalmers dealer’s. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE, WIS 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


DRIVE-IN, FRONT-MOUNTED CULTIVATOR 


saves time, gets vou into the field quickly for productive work. 


Tractor drive wheels are 


Power-Shifted instantly by engine 


power to match row widths 





Treatment Helps if G 


(From Purdue University) 


ANY types of crop seeds may be 


~~ benefited by the use of seed 
treatment chemicals. Chemical seed 
protectants are usually good insur- 


ance and are recommended for the 


following reasons: 

1—To destroy spores of seed-borne 
fungi that may attack seed plants. 

2—To protect the seed after plant- 
ing against soil-borne fungi 

3—To protect seed against invasion 
by secondary soil fungi and bacteria 
when conditions in the field delay 
germination after planting. 

4—To promote vigor of seedling 
plants. 

Extensive soybean seed treatment 
tests at Purdue and other midwestern 
Agricultural Experiment Stations 
have shown that seed treatment gen- 
erally improves the emergence of 
low-germinating seed, but has little 
or no effect on the emergence of 
high germinating seed (seed above 
80% germination). 

It should be kept in mind that 
germination indicates the percentage 
of viable or living seed. Even with 
seed treatment and very favorable 
growing conditions, you cannot ex- 
pect more seedlings to emerge than 
is indicated by germination. 

Extreme care must be exercised in 
treating seed with a low moisture 
content, or more harm than 
may be done. Rough handling will 
cause additional injury which will 
further reduce the germination. It is 
probably not advisable to rehandle 
seed with a moisture content below 
8-9%. This is an individual problem 
that should be considered by the 
handler for each lot of seed 


good 


There are a number of good seed 
protectants. Arasan and Spergon 
have been treated more extensively 
and have given equally good results 
They can be applied either in the 
form of dust or slurry at the rates 
recommended on the container 

Although seed treatment may in- 
crease the emergence from low ger- 
minating these 
emergence are seldom accompanied 
Studies have 
stand may 


seed, increases In 
by increases in yield. 
shown that the vary 
widely (from 1 to 4 inches between 
the plants in the row) without affect- 
ing the vield appreciably. The recom- 
mended planting rate of 45 to 60 
pounds per acre in 40-inch rows pro- 
vides for approximately one seed 
Increases in 
vield as a result of seed treatment 
occur only when the stands from un- 
treated seed are very poor (numer- 


every inch in the row 


ous skips of 4 inches or more be- 
tween plants). This explains to some 


extent why small increases in emerg 
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TREATED and untreated soybean seed 
compard in a germination test by C. 
A. Mann, manager of the seed depart- 
ment of Blount-Midyette Co., Wash- 
ington, N. C. Treated seed may show 
10-15% greater germination. The 
firm treats all the seed it buys for 
resale. 


Seed treatments have been shown 


to have no serious effects on nodula- 
which have grown nodu- 
When 
soybeans are grown on a field for the 


first time 


ticn in sol 
lated soybeans previously 
inoculation of the seed 
bacteria is an in- 
Tests 


conditions, seed 


with root nodule 
dispensible practice indicate 
that under such 
treatment will reduce nodulation. 
Mercury compounds have been ob- 
harmful to the 
inoculant than either Ara 
Seed treatment is 
where soybeans 
first time 


served to be more 
bacterial 
san or Spergon 

not recommended 
are to be planted for the 


or where there is any doubt about an 


Oil and Beans in Same 





adequate supply of nodulating bac- 
teria present in the soil, as judged by 
the performance of past 
crops. 


soybean 


Should a grower decide to both 
treat and inoculate the soybean seed 
before planting, the procedure should 
be in that order. Treating can be 
done at any time before planting, 
even in the preceding fall at harvest 
time. Inoculating should be done 
just prior to planting, whether the 
seed is treated or nontreated. 


New Chick Starter 

A new baby chick starter feed is 
being introduced by the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co., Decatur, II. 

Feeding tests made by the com- 
pany show that the new high-calorie 
ration, called “Sta-Fat” chick starter, 
produces 16% more gain on 14% less 
feed than conventional starters. Dr. 
W. N. McMillen, Staley’s director of 
nutritional] research, also pointed out 
that chicks are nutritionally ready 
for grower feed and grain 2 weeks 
earlier than before 

Chicks fed on conventional starter 
weighed .52 of a pound, consuming 
1.75 pounds of feed for each pound 
of gain in a 19-day demonstration 
Contrasted to this, chicks fed 50% 
corn and 50% oats weighed only .14 
of a pound and consumed 5.5 pounds 
of feed for each pound of gain in the 
same 19 days. 

Even when grain was added in 
equal parts to a conventional starter, 
at 12 davs of age performance fell off 
and chicks weighed .46 of a pound, 
consuming 1.89 pounds of feed per 
pound of gain. 


Field 


OIL WELL in a soybean field is common in southern Illinois, southern Indiana and 


western Kentucky. 


There were three oil wells in this particular soybean field 
south of Fairfield, Ill., on the Skillet Fork bottoms. 


The field was producing a big 


crop of both soybeans and cockleburs, as well as oil. 
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Here’s how you 


earn new grain Storage revenue 


with BUTLER steel buildings 


You can share—profitably —in the surplus grain storage busi- 
ness! Not, of course, with your vertical elevators, since the an- 
nual two times turn on grain required to pay your investment 
on them makes long term storage economically unsound. 

But with Butler you can—with steel grain storage buildings 
that can be erected for less than one-third the cost per bushel 
of vertical structures. 

Butler buildings are designed for grain storage — not 
adapted from some other use. There are no interior brace 
rods to the floor,or posts,or other makeshift devices. Strength 
to withstand tremendous grain storage pressure is engineered 
right into the sturdy rigid frame. 

Only Butler steel buildings help you maintain grade so 
thoroughly. Die-formed cover panels, several times stronger 
than ordinary corrugated sheets, lap each other and are then 


“ 


766, prow” 


Manufacturers of Oil Equipment + Steel Buildings 
Farm Equipment ° Dry Cleaners Equipment 


Special Products 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo.* Galesburg, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn, 


Richmond, Calif. * Birmingham, Ala. * Houston, Tex. 
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BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7461 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 

961 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 

931 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 

Dept. 61, Richmond, California 


Please send catalog giving full information on Butler steel grain storage 


buildings. 
Name 
Address 
City 


double bolted to girts for maximum rigidity and weather- 
tightness. A coating of weathersealing compound on all panel 
joints is extra assurance of a weather-tight seal. 

One-piece corners, one-piece roof ridge, corrugation crimp- 
ing at doors and foundation, mitering of sidewall panels 
where they join roof panels — these and many other engineer- 
ing refinements help insure that the grade of grain that goes 
in is the grade that comes out. 

So look into Butler steel buildings. They’re your chance to 
make more grain storage profits. Mail coupon for catalog 
giving full details. And ask your Butler Builder to show you 
the new slide film, “A New Profit Dimension in Grain Stor- 
age,” on Butler steel grain storage buildings. This informative 
and entertaining film explains, in detail, how you can make 
more money in grain storage than ever before. 
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Cooperate in Market Study 


THE U. S. Department of Agricul- 

ture has announced that it is 
cooperating in a study designed to 
bring about a better understanding 
of present methods of grading, 
sampling, and loading soybeans for 
export 

The Foreign Agricultural Service 
and the Agricultural Marketing 
Service have approved a_ proposal 
by the International Association of 
Seed Crushers to join with the as- 
sociation in studying soybean grad- 
ing, sampling, and loading at U. S. 
ports, and later conducting a simi- 
lar study when the same soybeans 
reach European ports 

A comparison of the condition of 
soybeans unloaded in Europe with 
the condition of the same beans at 
time of shipment from the United 
States is expected to be useful in 
determining possible justification of 
assertions of some European buyers 
that the quality of U. S. soybean 
exports do not always meet the de- 
mand of European markets. 

The Department has named J. W. J 
Stedman, Foreign Agricultural Serv- 
ice marketing specialist, and Elmo 
A. Shaw, of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, a member of the 
USDA Board of Grain Supervisors, 
to serve with two representatives of 
the International Association of Seed 
Crushers in making the study. The 
association’s representatives are D. 
A. Brett, of Caleb Brett & Sons, 
Ltd., London, England, and Alfred 
Elvers, of Dahn & Hamann, 
G.m.b.H., of Hamburg, Germany. 
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P. G. Verheul, of Unilever, Inc., 
Rotterdam, the Netherlands, will 
participate as observer on behalf of 
the Association of Dutch Seed 
Crushers. 

Soybeans are graded by or under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Agriculture in the United States, and 
by private agencies in Europe. 

The inspection team left Feb. 21 
for Memphis, Tenn., where they con- 
ferred with representatives of the 
Midsouth Soybean Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, later meeting with repre- 
sentatives of soybean export and 
storage offices in New Orleans, La., 
Feb. 23 and 24 

Examinations will be made of 
soybeans loaded in ships at New 
Orleans, La.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Norfolk, Va., and 
Mobile, Ala. The inspection team 
will leave for Europe about Mar. 
15 to complete its study there. 


Grain Trade Threat 
(, OVERNMENT merchandising ac- 
tivities carried on through the 
vast Commodity Credit Corp. bu- 
reaucracy threaten the “very exist- 
ence” of the nation’s private grain 
marketing industry, Julius Mayer, 
Chicago Board of Trade president, 
told members of the Exchange at 
their recent annual membership 
meeting. 

According to Mayer, the greatest 
problem facing all members of the 
grain industry is government partici- 
pation in marketing affairs. “Every- 
one connected with our industry— 
from the farmer who grows grain to 
the processor who places it in con- 
sumer hands—is slowly but surely 
becoming an agent of the govern- 
ment,” Mayer charged. 

Experience both here and abroad 
shows that governmental domination 
of marketing and regulation of pro- 
duction of farm crops leads to de- 
struction of farm markets and in no 
way solves the problems of stabilized 
prices, surplus disposal or assured 
farm income, Mayer declared. 

In expressing the hope that indus- 
try would unite to secure adminis- 
trative changes that would force 
Commodity Credit Corp. to halt mar- 
keting activities competing with 
commercial interests, Mayer warned 
that the problem is a “‘serious’”’ one. 


Appointment of W. J. F. Francis 
as vice president in charge of sales 
for American Potash & Chemical 
Corp., Los Angeles, has been an- 
nounced. He has been general sales 
manager, Western, of the company 
since December 1952 








Largest Drier 

()SCEOLA PRODUCTS CO. has in- 
stalled at its Osceola, Ark., plant 

the world’s largest self-contained 

grain drier. The unit was operated 

during the 1955 harvest season. 


The drier, manufactured by Aero- 
glide Corp. of Raleigh, N. C., has a 
drying capacity of 2,000 bushels of 
soybeans per hour. Holding capacity 
of the drying and cooling tower is in 
excess of 4,000 bushels. 

Fired with natural gas, the burner 
can develop an output in excess of 
20 million btu’s of heat per hour 

An outstanding feature of the drier 
is Aeroglide’s exclusive “Climate 
Compensator” which allows the drier 
to be adjusted to produce maximum 
volume based on prevailing climatic 
conditions. 

The drier handles the soybeans as 
they are received from the dump 
pits. All beans are routed through 
the drier prior to going into the large 
steel working storage ahead of the 
processing plant. 


Research Foundation 


RTICLES of incorporation for the 
Soybean Research Foundation, 
proposed industrywide commodity 
group, have been prepared by the 
attorney and are being reviewed by 
the joint committee of the American 
Soybean Association and National 
Soybean Processors Association, ac- 
cording to Geo. M. Strayer, tempor- 
ary president of the group. 

Target date for putting the pro- 
gram of the Foundation into effect is 
still this coming May 1, Strayer says. 

The Foundation will be incorpor- 
ated in Illinois. It will be set up 
jointly by the two associations, and 
membership will be open to dealers 
and other interested groups. 

Funds for financing the projects of 
the Foundation will be collected from 
producers through deductions on 
soybeans sold. The Processors Asso- 
ciation will have responsibility for 
collections. 
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USDA, ASA Unite in 
Market Promotion 


TPYHE U. S. DEPARTMENT of Agri- 

culture has announced it will 
cooperate with the American Soy- 
bean Association in developing and 
promoting U. S. 
beans abroad 


markets for soy- 


The Department and the Associa- 
tion will work jointly in developing 
markets for soybeans in Japan, West- 
ern Germany and possibly other 
countries. Particular attention will 
be directed to grade and quality 
standards of U. S. soybeans. 


Gwynn Garnett, administrator, 
Foreign Agricultural Service, indi- 
cated that the cooperative enterprise 
will include market development 
and research, sales promotion, and 
related activities It will be con- 
ducted under an agreement between 
the Department and Albert Dimond, 
president, and George M. Strayer, 
secretary-treasurer, of the American 
Soybean Association of Hudson, 
Iowa 

It is expected that detailed agree- 
ments covering specific countries 
and projects will be negotiated with- 
in the framework of the overall 
agreement 


THE COVER PICTURE 


Big Export Outlet 


(THE PUBLIC Grain Elevator at 
the Port of New Orleans, leading 
export outlet for soybeans, 2 years 
ago spent $7 million, doubling the 
binnage capacity to over 5 million 
bushels, adding a second marine leg 
and two mechanized rail dumpers. 


Since that time the barge traffic 
has nearly doubled at the elevator. 
And the resulting increase in receipts 
by rail has already created the need 
for enlarged yards which will soon 
be completed. 

The largest hydraulic-type truck 
dumper built was installed at the 
elevator last August. Now in full 
operation, the 60-foot dumper can 
unload 12 to 15 trucks an hour and 
can handle any size vehicle. Truck 
shipments of grain and soybeans 
through the port have increased 
since its installation. 


Picture shows the harbor of the 
Port of New Orleans, viewed from 
the upper end. The Public Grain 
Elevator is shown with the two 
automatic barge unloaders in oper- 
ation, as well as the bulk grain 
loaders. 


Immediately beyond the elevator 
are the Public Commodity Ware- 
house and the Foreign Trade Zone. 
Also shown are the tracks of the 
Public Belt Railroad. 
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SOYBEAN YIELD UP 53% 


SORGHUM UP 33% 
CORN UP 25% 


with 


Reports come in from all over the country: Corn yield increased up to 


25°@...with Spergon. Soybean yield increased up to 53.5¢¢...with 
Spergon. Sorghum stands increased up to 33, with alfalfa yields up 
substantially in every area...all with S pergon. 

These are yield increases that really pay off at market time. Spergon 
will pay off for you by preventing seed decay, “damping off and many 
other fungus diseases so rampant during cold, wet planting weather. 

Spergon lubricates your seed for less planter breakage and easier 
planting. It is relatively inexpensive and, in addition, is non-hazardous 
to humans and animals. 

Order Spergon from your local supplier today. Write, wire 
or phone us if unable to locate immediate source of supply. 


SEE —Naugatuck Chem 


on NBC's ‘‘Color Spread 


United States Rubber 


Naugatuck Chemical Division 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 


producers of seed protectants, fungicides, miticides, insecticides, growth retard- 
ants, herbicides: Spergon, Phygon, Aramite, Synklior, MH, Alanap, Duraset 


al Division, United States Rubber Company, at work 
TV spectacular, Sunday, March 25, 7:30 PM, EST 


RUBBER 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Test Herbicides on Soybeans at Ill. 


WEED CONTROL. Both pre- 
emergence and post-emergence herb- 
icides on soybeans were tested in 
field experiments at the University 
of Illinois in 1953 and 1954 with 
varying degrees of success 

The results obtained with pre- 
emergence applications were highly 
dependent on weather conditions fol- 
lowing application. CIPC and DNBP 
gave the best results though none 
was completely satisfactory for weed 
control in soybeans 

CIPC gave good weed control with 
little injury to DNBP 
caused some early injury and stand 
reductions but no reductions in yield. 
NP, sodium PCP and 2,4-D gave 
varied results. 

Lion Herbicidal Oil No. 1 (LHO-1) 
used post-emergence caused some 
immediate injury to soybeans but 
the beans recovered rapidly 

Yield reductions did not occur un- 
til stands were reduced to approxi- 
mately one-half the original stand 

DNBP caused more injury to soy- 
beans planted at different depths 
than did CIPC 

PNBP was more toxic than CIPC 


soybeans 


Model 
400G 


to the germination and root elonga- 
tion of cotton and soybeans 

CIPC was more injurious than 
DNBP to the growth of soybean 
seedlings. DNBP gave similar effects 
on all growth stages. CIPC was more 
toxic to the younger stages than to 
the older stages. 

At temperatures 85° F. and above 
most of the CIPC was lost from the 
soil after an incubation period of 
4 weeks. 

THE RESPONSE OF SOYBEANS 
TO SELECTED PRE-EMERGENCE 
AND POST-EMERGENCE HERBI- 
CIDES. By Roy Jefferson Smith, Jr., 
University of Illinois, Urbana, II 
Diss. Abs. 15:666-667. May 1955. 


WEEDS. For the past 3 years the 
department of field husbandry of On- 
tario Agricultural College has been 
experimenting with Premerge and 
for 2 years Alanap in control of 
weeds in soybeans. 

The soybeans were planted and 
the soil surface smoothed before ap- 
plying the spray. The spray was ap- 
plied almost immediately after 


Steinlite 


60 Second Electronic - 


MOISTURE TESTER 


® Easier to Operate 
® More Accurate 
® Faster 


Backed by 
20 YEARS 
Of Research 
and over 20,000 
Successful Installations 








Wherever moisture is a dollar-important factor, 
either in buying and selling or in processing 
and storing commodities, the Steinlite 400G 
has the reputation of being the most popular 
and practical Moisture Tester available. Write 


today for full information. Find out how the 
New 400G’s faster, more accurate and simpler 
operation can save you time and money. 


"World's Leading Supplier of Grain Testing Equipment for Over 40 Years"’ 











(SEED TRADE REPORTING BUREAU) 
e : EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
ae . Dept. SD3, 618 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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planting using approximately 80 gal- 
lons of spray per acre, 

Weed control with both Premerge 
and Alanap was quite effective un- 
der the conditions encountered in the 
tests. 
from the 
first 2 


No reduction in yield 
treatments was shown the 


years, but it was thought there 
might be some reduction in yield 
from Alanap the third year. 

There is some doubt that these 


products will be effective if moisture 
is not available soon after applica- 
tion. In all 3 years some rain oc- 
curred after the plots were sprayed 

CHEMICAL WEED CONTROL IN 
SOYBEANS. By G. Jones, Field Hus- 
bandry Department, Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, Guelph, Ontario 
Canada Natl. Weed Comt. East Sect 
Proc. Vol. 8, pages 113-115. Published 
1955 


MELLORINE. Vegetable fats can 


be produced cheaper than butterfat 


Today 36 pounds of soybean oil 
can be produced per man hour, and 
220 pounds can be produced per acre 
3ut only 3 to 4 pounds of butterfat 
can be produced per man hour, and 
73 pounds per acre, according to 
University of Missouri Bulletin 658. 


“Unless it becomes evident that 
butterfat is more valuable for human 
nutrition than the vegetable fats, or 
preferences for it increase in rela- 
tion to those for the vegetable fats 
more than has been evident in the 
past, it is inevitable that the vege- 
table oils which can be more cheaply 
produced will continue to replace the 
more expensive butterfat,” according 
to the bulletin. 

“Consumers, in the aggregate, are 
interested in securing the greatest 
amount of palatable nutrition per 
unit of land, labor, or capital ex- 
pended and will endeavor to do so 
without regard for the welfare of 
the dairy industry. 

“The practice of high government 
support prices on butterfat un- 
doubtedly has contributed directly 
to the growth of substitute products.” 


The bulletin tries to measure the 
impact of mellorine or frozen vege- 
table fat desserts on the dairy in- 
dustry, but takes no cognizance of 
the fact that soybeans and cottonseed, 
on which the mellorine industry de- 
pends, are both important Missouri 
crops. 

DAIRY SUBSTITUTES IN MIS- 
SOURI. By Stephen F. Whitted. Bul- 
letin 658. Missouri Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo. 


For a complete list of books and 
experiment station publications re- 
lating to soybeans drop a postcard 
to Circulation Department, Soybean 
Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 
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PLANTING DATE, Effect of plant- 
ing at four dates on five varieties of 
soybeans was studied at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin over a period of 
5D years. 

Planting date had little effect on 
yield of early varieties but for late 
varieties vield tended to decrease 
with plantings made after May 20 

Oil content of Flambeau and Man- 
darin 507 were not affected by 
planting date while for the later ma- 
turing varieties a progressive de- 
crease occurred with later plantings 

Protein content showed no ten- 
dency to decrease with delay in 
planting. There was an increase in 
iodine number with delay in plant 
ing, and it was consistent for all 
varieties 

Maturing date for all varieties was 
retarded approximately 1 day for 
each 2 days delay in planting 

Date of planting had no effect on 
lodging. Seed quality tended to be 
better at the later planting dates 
for all varieties save Mukden 

EFFECT OF PLANTING DATE 
ON YIELD AND CHARACTERIS- 
TIC OF SOYBEANS. By H. Torrie 
and George M. Briggs, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. Agronomy 
Journal, Vol. 47, May 1955, pages 
210-212 


Miscellaneous 


EXTRACTION OF SOYBEANS, 
THEORY AND MECHANISM. By 
Donald F. Othmer and Jagdish C 
Agarwal, Polytechnic Institute, 
3rooklyn, N. Y. Chemical Engi- 
neering Progress, August 1955, pages 
372-378. 25 West 45th St., New York 
36. N. ¥ 


LETTERS 


To Make High Yields 


To THE EprrTor: 

Was much interested in your re- 
port of the 5-acre soybean contest 
conducted last year in Indiana. 
Would like to see through your 
columns a report on how these farm- 
ers can produce such yields, some- 
thing we cannot do here in central 
Illinois 

Just received today a soybean 
yield report put out by our Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, in which 
it shows how seven varieties were 
tested in Macon County and the 


average yield was 35.7 bushels per 


acre. The best yield was Adams at 
38.8, Harosoy 37.2 and Hawkeye 37.1. 
Robert M. Walker, Mansfield, Ill 
Said K. E. Beeson, Purdue Uni- 
versity extension agronomist, after 
checking over 1,214 reports by In- 
diana state yield contestants: “I 
feel that the growers who are go- 
ing to produce high yields of soys 
must have in the first place a high 
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Price Prediction 
To THE EDITOR: 
We boys here in Hu 
for beans to make $2.50 and later 
$2.75 
I like to read your Digest.—Rolly 
J. Gresham, Hutchinson, Kans. 


Gyratory Screen 


Problem: To insure product uni 
formity in the manufacture of Mes 
iSul it Tine chemicals alVision, 
American Cyanamid Co., Pearl 
River, Y., fine mesh ybean 
meal was required. Fine mesh soy 
bean meal was needed l 
phenide could be mixed uniformly 
with it in order to produce a final 
product that would not segregate 





Megasul consists of 75% oil- ex- 
tracted soybean and 25% nitrophen- 
ide. Product is used as feed supple 
ment for the prevention and control 
of coccidiosis in chickens 

Solution: About 2 years ago, 
company installed a gyratory screen 
known as a Swe eparator model 
B-1D, for use in the Megasul pro- 
cess. Gyratory motion of unit gives 
material a spiral action, providing 
highly efficient screening. Unit in 
use is 4 feet in diameter and 212 


feet high 


Reason that the mixture of soy- 


bean meal and trophenide S 
screened instead t the soy 
bean meal is to assure a final prod- 
uct of less than 10 mesh (.0742” 


opening) size, 


Result: Use of the gyratory sep 





arator has insured a uniform quality 
product. Separator has uired no 
maintenance except lubrication 


GYRATORY SEPARATOR at Cyana- 
mid’s fine chemical division handles 
100 pounds of material per minute, 
removing all particles over 10 mesh. 
Note minimum headroom required. 











YOU Should be 
MUCH RICHER TODAY 
Than 6 Months Ago! 


If not, WAKE UP, man! Billions of 
dollars PROFIT in stocks and com- 
modities. TREMENDOUS PROS- 
PERITY ahead, for FREE nations 
of world!—(Only Communist coun- 
tries are hungry, ragged, depressed! ) 
GOOD STOCKS going higher some 


MUCH higher Our subscribers made 
fortunes, on OUR advices: Bought 


GILLETTE at $ 1.50—now $81.00 
KIMBERLY CLARK 9.00—now 52.00 
GOODRICH at 3.00—now 72.50 


UNION BAG at 22.50—now 94.50 
WHEELING STEEL 13.00—now 56.00 
WORTHINGTON 14.00—now 50.50 


COMMODITIES Wheat,  soy- 
beans, corn, rye, cotton, rubber, cof- 
fee—all these 7 GREAT commodi- 
ties are covered in our TUESDAY 
and FRIDAY letters, giving definite 
advices WHAT to buy, margin re- 
quired, commissions, PROFIT POS- 
SIBILITIES, ACTION and BIG 
PROFITS 


SUBSCRIBERS WRITE: “Have taken 
over $100,000 profit out of commodity 
trades the past two years, because of your 
service.”’ KANSAS “Your advices nearer 
orrect than any I ever followed.”” GA.— 
‘Best service I ever have taken.’’ OHIO.— 
I started on a shoe string—have made 
nice profits on your advice. Your service 
is TOPS."—NEBR ‘“‘Have subscribed to 
several commodity advisory services—hon 
stly believe YOURS the BEST I have 
EVER seen.”’ ALA ‘Your ACCURACY 
in forecasting is AMAZING to me.”’ KAN- 
SAS “Find check for $25 for 3 months 
renewal You certainly hit every turn 
of the market right ‘on the nose’. I stuck 
with another service for 6 months and 
lost $7,000. By using your advice I’m 
beginning to climb out.”” IOWA.—“‘Several 
people whose names I sent you are taking 
your service and MAKING MONEY. One 
made about $26,000 last year on $5,000 
to begin with. Had to pay Uncle Sam 
$12,000, which ‘hurt’ him.”—N. C. 
BROKER “A friend told me that on 
your advice during past 3 weeks he made 
wver $5,000 on JULY soybeans,’’ CALIF. 

‘Have taken thousands of dollars from 
the market on your advice—believe it 
entirely possible to average $1,000 per 
month.””’ MICH “Had over 10 different 
services—must say YOURS TOPS THEM 
ALL.—If you get customers from Minne- 
sota and Dakotas, that’s a plug from ME. 
My year’s renewal speaks for itself.” 
IOWA.—Did so WELL on your MAR- 
VELOUS advice, here’s $100 bill as 
‘thank you’ present.’’ MASS. 


SPECIAL “GET ACQUAINTED” 
OFFER: Our next 5 TUESDAY & 
FRIDAY letters, covering ALL 
markets mentioned above, also 
(FREE) our latest lists: 7-low- 
priced stocks; 7-high-quality stocks; 
7 finest quality stocks—that should 
advance MUCH higher—EVERY- 
THING mentioned, $1.00.— USE 
ORDER FORM BELOW.—NOW! 


Market Advisory Bureau 
P.O. Box 2106, Atlanta 1, Ga. 


SPECIAL $1 OFFER TO “SOYBEAN 
DIGEST” READERS 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above 
via air mail. Enclosed $1 in full payment. 








NAME 


ADDRESS 














Form New Corporation Joins Glidden Co. 
A. B. Osgood, president of the ‘ . “o Dr. William von Fischer, for the 


Day Co., and B. L. Tomlinson, presi- a . ’ past & years head of the depart- 
dent of Arid-Aire Manufacturing Co., a . at es ment of chemistry and chemical engi- 
jointly announce the formation of i oe aa neering at Case Institute of Technol- 
Daycom, Inc. The new corporation . | ogy, has been ap- 
is to handle sales : rf ; . ,0iInted coordina- 
and _ distribution, ” : al tor of research 
as well as engi- 4 and development 
neering, research for the Glidden 
and development Willis G. Schell Boyd S. Oberlink Co. He will as- 
of Arid - Aire dri - sume his new po- 
ers Oberlink succeeds Scholl as trac- sition at the close 
Officers of Day- tor group executive of the present 
com. Inc.. will be Oberlink began working in the AIl- academic year. 
Roy E. Gorgen, lis-Chalmers tractor division in 1934 An outstanding 
president; Arthur He was named vice president, tractor Luthority in 
C. Bredesen, Jr., division, in 1951 and vice president chemistry, he is Dy; William “von 
vice president and and general manager, construction the editor of Fischer 
Roy E. Gorgen seneral manager; machinery division, last year Paint and Varnish Technology and 


3en L. Tomlinson, vice president in co-editor of Organic Protective Coat- 


charge of engineering and research; Swift Transfer ings. 
and Richard L. Marquardt, secretary. In his new position Dr. von Fischer 

According to Mr. Gorgen, the as- E. F. Czichos, who has been divi- will coordinate research and develop 
sociation of Arid-Aire with the Day sion manager of all Swift & Co., ment activities of the paint, chemi- 
Co. will result in increased manu- cottonseed oil mills in the South, has cals-pigments-metals, Durkee Fam 
facturing facilities for Arid-Aire and been transferred to Chicago as as- ous Foods, southern chemical and 
mill- sistant head of the organization’s oil chemurgy divisions of the Glidden 
mill department, Co 
according to C. T 
Prindeville, vice ; 
;, a president Buckeye Man Retires 

- ‘ ie e Ac 

Electe » A Mr. Czichos ha J. O. Wilson, formerly a_ vice 


Willis G. Scholl was elected exec 7. os one president of the Buckeye Cotton 

; 2 ters at Memphis, . 
utive vice president, Allis-Chalmers Sa Oil Co., has announced he has re- 
tired after 36 years with Buckeye 
A veteran of Mr. Wilson, 68, 
in the oil of Atlanta, has 
firm’s board of directors recently m mill business, he been in charge of 
Scholl started with Allis-Chalmers E. F. Czichos joined Swift as a all Buckeye pur 
in 1936 as a salesman in Columbus, stenographer and scale clerk at the > chases of cotton- 
hio. He was elected to the board of Waco, Tex., oil mill in 1915, at the seed and soybeans 
ae in 1953 ige of 19 since he became 
vice president 
of the company in 


better service to the grain and 
ing industry through solutions to 
grain drying problems 


Mfg. Co., and Boyd S. Oberlink was a4 ; a 


elected vice president in charge of 
tractor group at a meeting of the 








Cable Address “Filterfab” 1930 
Mr W ilson’s 
pete Cloths : successor as man- 
ager of seed buy- 
J. O. Wilson : 
ing for Buckeye 
Die-cut with exact precision. will be W. R. Flippin, Memphis, 
who previously was western division 
manager. He will continue to re- 
No shrinkage. No large roll goods side in Memphis. 
inventory. S. P. Cottraux, eastern division 
manager of seed buying for Buck- 
eye, will continue to maintain his 


Delivered, as pictured, to any schedule. 


e Less Shutdown time. 


J . ' > > ] © . . © ‘ 
Send dimensions or press plate template headquarters in Atlanta. 
and material specifications for free sam- 
nles and prices of Filterfab non-woven 


cotton or synthetic disposable overcloths. Dr. C. M. Woodworth, chief, plant 


genetics division of the University 
oe of Illinois department of agronomy, 
and Mrs. Woodworth were honored 
Feb. 1 at the Illinois Crop Improve- 
ment Association at its banquet. His 
achievements include development 
of Chief, Illini and Viking soybean 
varieties. He will retire from the 
faculty next September 


Our 25th Year of Dependable Service to Processing and Refining Industries 


Incorporated 


1279 West Third St. Tel.—Cherry-1-0456 Cleveland 13, Ohio Five-day convention of the Grain 
Elevator and Processing Superinten- 
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dents will be held at Hotel Muehl 
bach in Kansas City, Mo., the week 
of Mar. 18. Sovbean and flax round 
tables will be held Mar. 21. 

Chester B Biddle, Remington 
Ind., past president of the American 
Sovbean Association, has been 
awarded a 1955 Certificate of Dis 
tinction by Purdue University agr1 
cultural alumni for “service beyond 
the call of duty.” He has served 
as president and director of the 
Purdue Agricultural Alumni Asso 
ciation and as director of the Purdue 
Agricultural Alumni Seed Improve- 
ment Association 

The National Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association will hold its 1956 
spring meeting Mar. 14-16 at Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla 

Dr. Arnold Klemme_ has_ been 
named assistant director of the Mis- 
souri Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. Formerly extension soils spec- 
ialist for Missouri, Klemme is re- 
turning after 2'% years leave of ab- 
sence, during which he has been in 
San Antonio, Tex., developing two 
large tracts of land for agricultural 
production. 

Kenneth D. Naumann has been 
appointed a sales representative for 
American Mineral Spirits Co. He 
will represent Amsco in the Mid- 
west in the marketing of the firm’s 
complete line of technical naphthas 
and paendiedl solvents. He a d titi ricin 
Amsco last asta Ik How compe i ive p g 

R. C. Horn has retired as manager 
of Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s Indianapolis * e id A | ou 
plant and sales division, effective in transportation wou e p y 
Jan. 30. He was succeeded as man- 
ager by D. A. Clarke, assistant man 
ager. Mr. Horn started with Bemis 
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° . >. Ss shipp rs and the consuming pul 
‘ } 1 ost America businesses, the bene ] that hippe sites 
In 1906, was made Manager In 1953 } d ol ust yUV «More tor freight tr NSporta th 
; ; ¢ fits ot greater ettic encyv Cah DE Patsyes yh nu ] i lM y 
Mr. Clark joined Bemis in 1938 In | bl | +} tation busi- than wor ld otherwise be necessary. 
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What can be done to correct this 
Dixon Jordan, president of the Corsider what has happ¢ ned on the rail- 


i unhealthy situation? 
Memphis Board of Trade, was fea- ' 
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' dent government regulation | 1 ’ oo 
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pioneering work in soybean produc- 
tion. “Ben” is a past president of 
the Association, and also served on A * R s 
es cm 
the board of directors of the Ameri- Association of merican ailroads 
can Soybean Association for many Transportation Building, Washington, D. Cc. 
years. 
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PROCESSING PLANTS. Design, engineering, con- 
struction and initial operation of process industries 
plants by the chemical plants divi- ee 
sion of Blaw-Knox Co. are outlined 
in a new catalog just announced. 
Entitled “Process Plants by 
Blaw-Knox,” the brochure is de- 
signed to provide information on 
the diversity and scope of work 
undertaken and completed in the 
process industries field. 
The 20-page publication is illus- 
trated with photographs of major 
projects and covers the fats and oils 
as well as many other industries. 
For copies of the catalog, Bulletin No. 2514, write 
Soybean Digest 3A, Hudson, Iowa. 


TRACTOR. Anew three-plow tractor, the Case “300,” 
has a triple range transmission with 12 overlapping gear 
speeds forward, plus three 
reverse. Purpose is to pro- 
vide perfect matching of 
travel speed to crop condi- 
tion at constant PTO speed 
as needed for harvest ma- 
chines; also for greatest 
capacity and best economy 
it all combinations of speed 
and load in tillage work. 
Buyers have choice of diesel engine or high-compres- 
sion gas engine with models for gasoline, LP gas and 
listillate 
For further information write Soybean Digest 3C, 
Hudson, Iowa 


AUGER. A tough and versatile auger that handles both 
dry and liquid materials has been announced by the 
Dultmeier Manufacturing Co. Called the Auger-Scoop, 
the tool is adjustable from 
16 to 21 feet and is 4 inches 
in diameter. 

The auger will operate 
with either one-half-inch 
electric drill, electric motor 
or gas engine. 

The Auger-Scoop will lift 
or transfer many different 
materials including water or 
farm products such as grains. 

For complete information and prices write Soybean 
Digest 3D, Hudson, lowa 





SOIL MOISTURE. T. W. Prosser Co. is marketing a 
laboratory and field-proved soil moisture indicator. The 
instrument, called an Irrometer, automatically evaluates 
the many varying soil and climate factors, and registers 
available soil moisture continuously. 
According to the manufacturer, 
neither varying types of soil or solu- 
ble salts affect the accuracy of the 
instrument, nor are calibrations neces- 
sary. 
Irrometers are normally used _ in 
pairs, with a short instrument for the 
upper root zone and a long one for the 
lower root zone. By occasionally read- 
ing the Irrometer gauges, located in 
key areas, the farmer can tell when 
and how long to irrigate. 
For literature and case histories in 
a variety of crops write Soybean Di- 
gest 3B, Hudson, Iowa. 


MEASURES GRAIN. American Iron Works. an- 

nounces that it is expanding its sales territory in the 

Midwest, South and Southwestern states with the ap- 
pointment of distributors 
in these areas. 

Originally designed for 

use on combines to mea- 
sure grain either by 
weight or volume, many 
additional uses have been 
found for “Measur- 
Matic.” 

In addition to its grow- 
ing use by seed cleaners and treaters, Measur-Matic is 
finding wide acceptance for accurately measuring the 
grains and ingredients used in cattle and poultry feeding. 

For further information write Soybean Digest 3e, 
Hudson, Iowa. 


A-C DIRECTORY. A new 24-page directory, “This Is 
A-C from A to Z,” has been released by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. 

In addition to an alphabetical description of company 
products and their descriptive literature, the directory 
has a brief history of Allis-Chalmers. 

Copies of B6057 are available on request. Write Soy- 
bean Digest 3f, Hudson, Iowa. 





Members 
of all leading 
Commodity Exchanges 





Mitchell Hutchins & Co. 


—Future Brokers in Beans, Oil and Meal— 


231 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
State 2-1700 
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SERVING THE SOYBEAN INDUSTRY SINCE 1935 


SEVEN 


Modern, Convenient 
Chemical Laboratories 


to Serve You 


Chicago, Illinois 
9 So. Clinton St. Bldg. 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Little Rock, Arkansas 

Cairo, Illinois 
Blytheville, Arkansas 


Clarksdale, Mississippi 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 


Official Chemists for the Chicago Board of Trade 


Main Offices: 265 South Front St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Specializing in Soybean Oils — Cake — Meals — Feeds 


“Over Two Billion dollars worth of products analyzed since 1935.” 
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Think Soybean Peak Near 


OUTLOOK. Department of Agri- 
culture fats and oils officials are 
taking a moderately bullish view of 
the price outlook for the balance 
of the current marketing year. 

Nothing like a runaway market, 
but a fairly steady one, with supply 
possibly getting a little tighter this 
spring and summer. It all depends 
on exports, which now are moving 
in excellent volume. 

For the year as a whole USDA 
is estimating total food fat exports 
up as much as 15% above last year’s 
high. The big increases are in lard, 
soybeans, and in edible vegetable 
oils. 

A note of caution is pencilled into 
the outlook, however. It is that ex- 
ports can’t be expected to be as 
large as now indicated if prices of 
oil crops get too high. 

They haven’t been so far. Soy- 
beans, for example, averaged $2.11 
a bushel at the farm during the first 
4 months of the marketing season. 
Average last year was $2.56% a 
bushel. However, there has been a 
steady increase in soybean prices 
this season from the low of $2.06 
1 bushel, average, at the farm in 
November of 1955. 

Officials are not concerned about 
soybean prices getting out of line 
so far as export prospects are con- 
cerned. Meal prices are low and 
have drifted a little lower in recent 
weeks. 

Most of the market men here feel 
that soybeans may either be at the 


peak for this marketing season now, 
or be approaching the peak. Pos- 
sibly a little more increase from now 
on out, but not much. 

All of the increase in the total 
supply of soybeans last October 
over October 1954 is accounted fot 
in inspected receipts. Processor in- 
ventories are unusually high. A big 
acreage will go into soybeans this 
spring. 


1956 ACREAGE. USDA officials 
have made a tentative estimate that 
something like 21! 
will be planted to 
year. This is an 
1.4 million 

Acreage estimated for 
around 20 miuillion—up 
million from a year ago. 


million acres 
this 


increase of about 


sovbeans 


acres over a year ago 
harvest 


about 1% 


None of these estimates take into 
account what might happen to the 
farm bill in Congress. In other 
words, no special allowance for in- 
crease in sovbean plantings is made 
because of possible changes in leg- 
islation 

The intent of legislative proposals 
sent to the Hill by the President 
was to encourage some additional 
planting of soybeans. This also wa 
the intent back of the increase in 
soybean price support for the 1956 
crop from $2.04 to $2.15 a bushel. 

3ased on very preliminary esti- 
mates of USDA officials, a 1956 
soybean crop of something over 400 
million bushels could be expected. 
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By PORTER M. HEDGE 


Washington Correspondent for 
The Soybean Digest 


Even so, no real sovbean trouble 
anticipated by 


EXPORTS. USDA has officially es- 
timated soybean exports at 70 mil- 
lion bushels for the first time this 
Though not official, there i 
some thinking that shipments might 
actually go still higher 


officials 


season 


Exports are about 10 million bush- 
els ahead of last vear now. Actual 
exports through December, plus in- 
spections for export in January and 
the first 10 days of February, total 
43,570,000 bushels. The same figure 
for the comparable period last year 
were 33,375,000 bushels 

Total 
soybean oil were estimated at 1,775 
million pounds late in January. Thi 
figure would be raised a little (and 
ending stocks correspondingly re- 
duced) if officials were making the 
appraisal now 

USDA figures edible oil export 
(not counting soybeans) will be up 
at least 20% over a year ago. It’s 
due mainly to the shortages of olive 
oil in Europe and the short sun- 
flower seed crops in Latin America 


exports of cottonseed and 


Exports to Argentina are figured 
to increase around 65 million pound 
year before; to Spain, 
Greece by 335 million 
pounds; to Western Germany, Is- 
rael and other Latin American 
countries an increase of 85 million 
pounds These figures may be a 
little low if present prospects go 
through 

It further appears that 
stocks of food fats next October 
wilt be down at least 200 million 
pounds (probably more) below the 
fall of 1955. The reductions will be 
in vegetable oils and butter. Some 
increase is expected in lard ending 


over the 
Italy and 


ending 


stocks. 

USDA recently has issued pur- 
chase authorizations for export of 
143,402,000 pounds of fats and oils 
to Spain, Italy, and Colombia. All 
are under the Public Law 480 ex- 
port program. 

The authorizations 103,588, - 
000 pounds of soybean oil or cotton- 
seed oil to Spain; 32,100,000 pounds 
of soybean or cottonseed oil to Italy 
substitute for an equivalent 


are; 


aS a 
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lue of wheat ‘eviously agreed 
to: 7,714,000 pound j vbean, cot- 
tonseed oil or lard to Colombia 
Detailed projects for the cooper- 
ative market development program 
for soybeans recently announced be- 
tween USDA and the American 
Soybean A lation are now being 
worked out 
USDA and ASA are 
jointly in promoting soyl 
apan, Western Germany, 
other countries. Spe- 
n 1 be given to for- 
consumer preferences, and U 
grade and quality standards fo. 
ov beans 
Market development, research 
promotion, and related acti 
ties are to be included in the pro- 
gram, says USDA. It is not yet pre- 
pared to announce specifically what 
these are, but such projects might 


take many form 


SUPPORTS. Th 1956 price support 
program i) oybeans l o be 
handled in th é way as In the 
past—through loans and_ purchase 
agreements av ig ible from time of 
harvest through Jan. 31, 1957. Ma 
turity date for fi loans will be 
ame, May 31, 1957 

Soybeans must grade No. 4 or bet- 
ter and contain not more than 14° 
moisture to be eligible for price sup 
port The 1956 loan é is lle 
bushel, average, above the 1955 loan 

The new Seni arm bill 
3183 ¢ ing I controver 
revisions te "ESE arm laws 


Lo keep price 


I 
a provision intended 
Support fo. ovbean and cotton- 
eed on equal term 

The provision says that whenever 
the price ol ] r cottonseed or 
oybeans i 1 under the act, 
the price » other should be 
supported a ich a level as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines 


will cause them to compete on equal 


‘ms on the market 


Complete Facilities 
- Papen ING an expansion pro- 


gram that began immediately 
after World War II, the California 

let Mill Co. recently completed 
new production facilities in North 
Kansas City, Mo., and Crawfords 
ville, Ind 

The North Kansas City plant re 
places the former Kansas City plant 
and increases the company’s opera- 
tion in Missouri by more than 100° 
Ample surrounding land is avail- 
able for future expansion. 
Concurrently, the 15,000-square- 
foot expansion to the company’s 
Crawfordsville plant has also been 
completed. Since acquiring this In- 
diana factory in 1946 three expan- 
sions have been made and it is now 
more than four times its original 


S1Ze. 
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If you package 


MARGARINE 


or 


SHORTENING 


it will pay yOu 
to investigate 


Wd 


YMddallléééétt4. 


Famous as a food wrapper, Patapar Vegetable Parchment 
offers sper ial advantages for packaging margarine and 
shortening... bulk or retail packages. 
Patapar has hi wet-strength plus positive resistance 
to oil and grease abe It is NON-TOXIC, odorless 
id tasteless. It — texture provides utmost protection 
to flavor and quality. It operates smoothly and easily 
on all types of packaging equipment. A.VD tis low in cost 


HIGH IN SALES APPEAL 


Patapar’s rich, white texture is fresh looking and appealit 

Its very look and feel assures customer satisfaction. 
Patapar is furnished in sheets or rolls — plain or 

colorfully printed. Our plants are completely equipped 


for printing Patapar, beautifully and economically. 


We wiil gladly send you 
samples and technical fos 


on 


i a; Bri, ns 
| ‘Pare . V8 Coy, 
Vegetable Parchment ~-~-" 250 tee 


HI-WET-STRENGTH + GREASE-RESISTING 


HEADQUARTERS FOR VEGETABLE PARCHMENT SINCE 1885 ~~~ 


data. Write us. ] Orne ~/ Pare 
ri ERso 


1g. 


nur ‘ 
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Here’s your answer to PROFITABLE Grain Storage... 


FLAT ca BUILDINGS 


200-VAC-U-VATOR 


PORTABLE PNEUMATIC GRAIN HANDLING UNIT 


VAC-U-VATOR ATTACHED 


Flat storage buildings provide an ideal, practical GRAIN CLEANER 


and low-cost method of safely storing grain... 
the VAC-U-VATOR provides the easiest and most 
economical method of moving grain to and from 
flat storage. Together they provide the answer to 
a very economical and profitable grain storage 
operation. The VAC-U-VATOR is fully portable 
and requires only one man to operate it... the 


CLEANS AS IT CONVEYS... 


the VAC-U-VATOR with cleaner attachment removes rodent 
pellets, broken kernels, dust and other troublesome foreign 


use of this unit can assure the quality of the grain materials. Eliminates dangerous FM columns. 


it. The VAC-U-VATOR 


also provides a means for the ‘turning’ of grain 


and actually “up-grade” 
PROTECTS YOUR GRAIN 


Grain protectant may be applied to the grain 
as it moves through the pneumatic system of the 
VAC-U-VATOR into storage. Complete cover- 
age and elimination of grain spoilage can be 
achieved. 


without using additional storage facilities. All this, 
of course, results in lower grain handling costs 
and increased profits. 


Here’s what : some VAC-U-VATOR owners have to say... 


"We wanted a means of handling 
grain with a minimum of expen- 
sive machinery, with high capac- 
ity and mobility. The VAC-U- 
VATOR was the answer and we 
are very pleased with it." 

Mr. Arthur V. Eckroat 

Eckroat Grain & Whse. Co. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


There's a VAC-U-VATOR field-man in your area... 
he is familiar with your local problems and would be 
happy to explain the operation of a VAC-U-VATOR 


"We have purchased two new 
VAC-U-VATORS and can truth- 
fully say we could not operate 
our flat-type storage without 
them. They are by far the most 
economical way to move grain 
in and out of storages.’ 

Mr. O. W. Martin 

Apex Terminal Warehouse Co. 

New Haven, Indiana 


and how it will solve your particular grain handling 


problems 
Z- 


C 


WRITE TODAY for complete information. 


—> 





"The proven use of a VAC-U- 
VATOR has saved us a lot of 
money, work and worry. We 
found it to be the answer to our 
hopes and a time-saver." 

Mr. K. W. Carter 

Carter Grain and Implements 

St. Edward, Nebraska 


810 WESTERN AVE. 


"Lam very well pleased with my 
VAC-U-VATOR and will surely 
recommend it to anyone who 
might be considering something 
in that line.”’ 


Mr. John W. Simmons 
Wildorado, Texas 


VAC-U-VATOR DIVISION 


DUNBAR KAPPLE 


INC. 


GENEVA, ILLINOIS 
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PA Varietal 


— MARKET STREET — 


We invite the readers of THE SOYBEAN DIGEST to use MARKET STREET for 


their classified advertising. 


If you have processing machinery, laboratory equip 


ent, soybean seed, or other items of interest to the industry, advertise them here. 


Rate 10c per word per issue. 


PERFORATED METAL — 


makes soybean 
Fanning Mill 
Min- 


material for all 
Pioneer 
Second St., 


cleaners. 
Co., 1328 North 
neapolis, Minn. 

FOR SALE: ROANOKE, LEE, 
Jackson, Ogden, Clemson, JEW-45, 
Nanksoy, S-100, Woods Yellow, 
Black Wilson and other varieties 
select and certified seed soybeans 
Also a complete line of field and 
pasture seeds. Gurley Milling Co., 
seed dept., phone 2303, Selma, 
Nee. 

FOR SALE FLAKING AND 
cracking rolls, meal toasters, fil- 
ter presses, hammer mills, Ander- 
son 14-inch conditioners, 36-inch 
cookers. Pittock & Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa 

MISSISSIPPI CERTIFIED LEE 
soybeans. Low moisture means 
high germination. Bagged in cot- 
ton-burlap-paper (1 bu. bags). Will 
furnish you with years of grow- 
ing experience and tell you how 
to get them up after killing weed 
and grass seed. A few non-certl- 
fied for price buyers. Best seed 


produce high yields. Bard Selden, 


Hollywood, Miss. 


FARM EQUIPMENT — BUY SUR- 
plus direct from government at 
tremendous savings. Farm tools, 
machinery, feed, truck, jeep, trac- 
tor. Hundreds others. List $1.00. 
Box 169SAF, East Hartford 8, 
Conn, 

SITUATION WANTED—HAVE 21 
years of experience in the oilseed 
industry various parts of world. 
Educated in England, operated own 
business in China 1948-50, now 
employed Hong Kong. Would like 
position with U. S. firm either in 
U. S. or as foreign representative. 
Full details and reference gladly 
supplied. Write Box 319H, Soy- 
bean Digest, Hudson, Iowa. 


BAG CLOSERS: FISCHBEIN 
portable bag closers in stock for 
immediate shipment. Write for 
circular and prices. Douglas L. 
Mains Co., 1034 College Ave., 
Wheaton, Ill. Phone Wheaton 
8-7474. 

BINS FOR SURPLUS STORAGE. 
Overcome your lack of storage 
space with government-type grain 
bins, 18 x 16 feet, 3,250 bu. level 
full, approx. 3,500 bu. heaping full 
capacity. Write for attractive 
prices. Midwest Steel Products 
Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 
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CAN 


supply round hole and slotted zinc 


WANTED — MANAGER. NEW 45 
ton per day hexane processing 
plant in upper Midwest needs man- 
ager to take over operation, oil and 
meal sales. Address inquiries to 
Soybean Digest, Box 319N, Hud- 
son, Iowa. 

WANTED TO BUY YOUR EMP- 
tied burlap and cotton sacks. Tie 
in bundles and ship to us. Top 
prices paid. Sterling Bag & Burlap 
Corp., 41 Carolina St., Buffalo 1, 
Ne Y¥. 

FOR SALE—OTTAWA MANDARIN 
and Chippewa certified seed beans. 
Also Selkirk wheat, Rodney and 
Improved Garry oats. Eldred Buer, 
Canby, Minn 

FOR SALE: ONE NO. 34 WESTERN 
gyrating cleaner like new; one 
double sawtooth Robinson crusher 
A-1 shape; one 30-inch Bauer at- 
trition mill with 30 H.P. motors. 
starters, reverse switch fuse box, 
plates. Neidlinger Elevator, Hol- 
comb, III. 


SEED DIRECTORY 


A charge of $3 will be made to sub 
scribers for listing one variety in the 
April issue: and $1.50 for each addi- 
tional listing. Quantity for sale and 
variety are listed. 

ALABAMA 
Northport—J. Lewis Harpe1 
tified Jackson 


ARKANSAS 

Burdette—G. A. Hale, Hale Seed Farms 
5,000 bu. registered Hale Ogden No. 2 

Harrisburg—W. D. Thomas, Box 545. 3.300 
bu. certified Lee, 2,200 bu. uncertified Lee 

Morrilton—Stallings Bros. Feed Mills, P 
O. Box 168, 2,000 bu. certified Lee, 6.000 bu 
uncertified Ogden 

Stuttgart—Jacob Hartz Seed Co.. Inc 
P. O. Box 109, certified Lee, certified Jack- 
son, certified Dorman, uncertified Qgden 
uncertified Volstate, uncertified J. E. W. 45 
ILLINOIS 
Moore Seed Co., 
1,800 bu 
Boerma Bros 


800 bu. cer- 


Camp Point 
certified Clark 

Emden 
Clark 

Mansfield—C. Leslie James, Rt. 1 
bu. certified Clark 

Metamora—Ezra Schlipf, 4,000 bu re 
tered Clark 

Prophetstown Clyde G 
Rt. 1, Box 202, 1,200 bu 

Saunemin 
fied Harosoy 

Ursa—-Frank W 
400 bu. certified 
Clark, 1,200 bu 
new 1!2 bu. bags 

Villa Grove—Turner Seed & Supply, 3,000 
bu. reg. certified Hawkeye, 6.000 bu. reg 
certified Lincoln, 1,000 bu. reg certified 
Clark. 


2.800 bu 
certified Harosoy 
2,400 bu. certified 


1,200 
Sis. 
Chamberlain 
certified Harosoy 
Ben Wiegand, 1,100 bu. certi 
Lewis & Son 


Perry, 2,000 bu 
certified 


Box 42, 
certified 
Harosoy all in 


INDIANA 
Amboy—Lowell G. Pence, Rt. 1 
certified Harosoy 
Evansville—J. A. McCarty Seed Co., 526 
Y. W. Fourth St., certified and uncertified 
Clark, certified and uncertified Wabash, 
uncertified Perry 
Poneto—Fred Grover, Rt. 1. 
tified Lincoln, 1,750 bu. certified Clark 
Valparaiso—Wyckoff Hybrid Corn Co., 
1,500 bu. certified Harosoy, 300 bu certified 
Blackhawk, 1,500 bu uncertified Monroe 
IOWA 
Charles City—Sar Seed Farms, 
Main, 600 bu. certified Blackhawk 
KANSAS 
Reserve—Harvey L Armstrong, 
certified Clark 


, 1,500 bu 


1,000 bu 


cer- 


804 N. 


250 bu 


Minimum insertion $2.00. 


MICHIGAN 
Dundee—Russell Houpt. | 
certified Harosoy, 400 bu cer 
hawk 
Ottawa Lake Edward Bré 
Yankee Road, 1,000 bu. certif 


MINNESOTA 
Fairmont—J. H Schrooten 
certified Chippewa 
Hartland—Sig Barge 
pewa, 100 bu 
Renville, 150 bu 
first generation 
Lake Crystal Wayne 
certified Chippewa 
wa Mandarin, 150 bu 
150 bu. uncertified Renville 
Sacred Heart Enestvedt 
reg. and certified Renville. 
and certified 3lackhawk 
St. Peter—Art Norell 
bu. certified Chippewa 
Nest Concord Victor Emer 
certified Chippewa 


MISSISSIPPI 
Gunnison— Boyd Lane Plantation 
ag Ln Roanoke 
ittiesburg—Leo W. Klar? likay Farn 
Rt. 1, 2,500 bu. certified Porkaae ia 
HollyWood—Bard Se Iden, 5,000 bu 
fied and uncertified Lee 
Ruleville—T, L, Milburn, P. O 
6,000 bu certified Roanoke 


MISSOURI 
Caruthersville—J H 
‘hison Farms, 3,000 bu 
000 bu. certified Ogden 
Eureka—Emil L Wallach 
tified Perry 
Jamesport 


dbeck 


edad Chippewu 


Rt. 1, 700 bu 

& Son, 70 bu. Chip- 

Ottawa Mandarin. 60 bu 
Blackhawk all cert 


Othoudt. 600 bu 
120 bu. certified Otta- 


certified Blackhawk 


Bros 1,000 bu 
1,000 b 1 reg 


& Son, Rt. 3. 400 


500 b 


Hutchison, Jr.. 
certified Dorn 


1,000 b 1 


; Farmers Produce Co 
bu. Clark, first year from certified 
bu. blue tag certified Clark 

Louisiana Farm Supply Co 3rd and 
Alabama Sts 1,000 bu. certified Clar 
2,000 bu certified Harosoy 

St. Louis 2 . sand Farn 
Merchants lange Bldg 1,001 
certified Clark, 5.000 bu. unce 
9,000 bu. uncertified Dorman 
certified Perry 


15.000 
2,000 


Ss Co., 314 
5,000 bu. uw 
rtified Ogden 


2,000 bu in 


NEBRASKA 

2eaver Crossing in Cast 2, % 
bu. certified Clark wl Caat, ae aia 

St. Libory—Henry 
braska certified Hawkeve 

Wood River Loyd Boeka, 200 bu. certi 
fied Harosoy; 500° bu certified Hawkeye 
1,500 bu. certified Adams eee 


es , NORTH CAROLINA 
4. Derdeen—D. P. Troutm: 840 bi ¢€ 
registered Lee, 450 bu. N C. Pent ed I 
Bladenboro—A. W. Shaw, Rt. 2. Box 4s 
1,000 bu. certified Lee ; yee ee 
Raleigh—Robert H 
Brooks Ave., 200 bu 
certified Jackson 
_ Selma Gurley Milling Co of Seln J 
C., Inc., P O. Box 488, 1.000 bu umeertifins 
Wood's Yellow, 2,000 bu. uncertified minus 
hay beans, 10,000 bu. uncertified Roanoke 
1,000 bu certified Roanoke 5,000 bu. 
certified Ogden, 1.000 bu. ce 
5,000 bu uncertified Lee, 10,000 bu certi- 
fied Lee, 5,000 bu uncertified Jackson 
pos Bae ceed Jackson, 10,000 bu un- 
Jitied Clemson, 10,000 ‘b "e e 
J.E.W. 45, 1.000 bu uncertified Nenvecd 
1,000 bu uncertified S-100 
tified Early Wood's ; 1,000 bu. un- 
certified Tokyo, 1,000 bu uncertified Yel- 
nando, 2,000 bu uncertified Biloxi, 5.000 
bu. uncertified Otootan, 15,009 bu ‘uncerti 
fied Black Wilson , oe 


Schutz, 200 bu. Ne 


Morrison, Jr 403 
certified Lee, 100 bu 


un- 
certified Ogden, 


uncer- 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Leonard—Edw. F Manthe 
bu. certified Hardome a es 
OHIO 
Ebberts Field Seed Co., Rt. 2 
certified Hawkeye i. 
OKLAHOMA 
Grove—Walter L Manning 
certified Dorman aici 
ONTARIO 
Clair Grain & Fe eds, Ltd., 
registered No. 1 Hardome 
registered No. 1 Harosoy 


2,000 


_ Covington 
9,000 bu 


175 bu 


Chatham—St 
Box 330, 600 bu 
3.000 bu 
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IN THE RKET 


SUPPLY AND DISTRIBUTION of the 1953-55 soy- 
bean crops, reported by Agricultural Marketing Service 
(1,000 bu.) 
Supply 
Stocks at beginning of period! 
Interior Ter 

Year mills Crush- minal 

and &ele- ing mar- CCC Total 
quarter Farms vators plants kets (7) stocks 
1953-54 
Oct.-Dec 5,755 2,021 1,023 1,098 240 10,137 
Jan.-Ma1 81,599 36,675 58,531 13,196 286 190,287 
Apr.-June 37,312 16,862 52,297 11,461 36 117,968 

July-Sept 3,652 3,454 24,598 3,917 35,621 

Season 10,137 268,528 278,665 
1954-55 
Oct.-Dec 529 113 81 613 1,336 3 565 342,901 
Jan.-Mar 149,178 57,804 44,613 8,534 260,129 260,129 
Apr.-June 113,914 40,623 17,549 3,914 176,000 176.000 
July-Sept 32,902 18,963 10,775 2,385 1,582 66,607 66,607 

Season 1,336 < 565 342,901 
1955-56 
Oct.-Dee 3,939 1,757 217 2,628 1,416 9,957 371,276 381,233 
Jan.-Mar 115,600 55,477 81,784 20,988 3 27 

Distribution 
Total 

Crushed Feed and disap 

at mills residual* pearance 


Year and Used Net 
cuarter for seed exports? 
1953-54 
ct.-Dec 23,614 62,326 2.43 38.378 
Jan.-Mat 7,858 58,903 9,08 2,319 
Apr.-June 23,368 5,793 50,632 2,08 82,347 
July-Sept 2,379 41,297 9,: 34,285 
Season 23,368 39,644 213,158 my I y 329 
1954-55 
Oct.-Dec 65,114 9,5 2,772 
Tan.-Mar Y 5 60,785 11,019 34.129 
Apr.-June 25,07 8,7 63,161 12,420 9,393 
July-Sept 59,950 15,210 56,650 
Season 25,071 j 8 249,010 1,285 332,944 
1955-56 
Oct.-Dec 33,642 74,651 912 7,381 
Oct. 1 stocks in all positions include only old crop soybeans 
Owned by Commodity Credit Corp. in transit to ports Imports 
negligible + Mostly quantity fed, but includes waste, loss and 
itistical errors in estimates Partly estimated Stocks, produc- 
” and quantity used for seed estimated by crop reporting 
1; exports and quantity crushed from Bureau of the Census 


Soybean cakes and meals: Suvplv and disposition, 1952-55 
1,000 tons) 
Supply 
1952-53 1953-54 1954-55 1955-561 
Pro Total Pro Total Pro Total Pro Total 
duction Supply duction Supply duction Supply duction Supply 
9,951 5,644 ),051 5,124 5,705 5,767 6,350 6,385 
Distribution 
Feed Exports Feed Exports Feed Exports 
5,510 47 4,965 67 5,426 274 


1 Forecast 


SHORTENING. Standard shortening shipments re- 


ported by the Institute of Shortening and Edible Oils, 


Inc., in pounds. 
Jan. 21 
Jan 


always shines 
when you 
own a 


SHANZER GRAIN DRIER 


SHANZER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


85 Bluxome Street 
San Francisco 7, California 








STOCKS. Soybean stocks all storage positions on 
Jan. 1, totaled 274 million bushels, according to reports 
assembled by the USDA crop reporting board. These 
are the largest Jan. 1 stocks of record, exceeding Jan. 1 
last year by 14 million bushels. The increase was en- 
tirely in the off-farm segment. 

Current totals include farm stocks of 116 million 
bushels and interior mills, elevators and warehouse 
stocks of 55 million bushels, both estimated by the crop 
reporting board. Terminal stocks, as reported by the 
grain division, AMS, totaled 21 million bushels, nearly 
2!» times those of a year earlier. Processing plants as 
enumerated by the Bureau of the Census held 82 million 
bushels, compared with only 45 million bushels on Jan 
1, 1995: 

From an estimated supply of 381 million bushels 
(carryover Oct. 1, 1955, of 10 million plus 1955 production 
of 371 million bushels), a disappearance of 107 million 
bushels for the October to December quarter is indicated 
by stocks. Known use for the quarter includes 74.7 
million bushels processed for oil as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census and nearly 34 million bushels ex- 
ported. In addition considerable quantities of the 1955 
crop soybeans were processed before Oct. 1. 

The total of probable disappearance exceeds that 
indicated by current stocks; however, differences such 
as this usually clear up by the next quarter when there 
is less probability of duplication in stocks reported in 
the various segments. 

U. S. Stocks of Soybeans, Jan. 1, 1956, with Comparisons 

(1,000 bu.) 
Jan.1 Jan.1 Oct. 1 Jan. 1 

Position Reported by 1954 1955 1955 1956 
On Farms Crop Reporting Board 81,599 149,178 3,939 115,600 
Terminals Grain Division AMS 13,196 8,534 2,628 20,988 
Commodity 
Credit Corp.!...Commodity Credit Corp 286 
Processing 
Plants Bureau of Census 58,531 44,613 
Int. Mills Elev 
& Whses Crop Reporting Board 36,675 57,804 

Total 190,287 260,129 § 

Owned by CCC, in transit or stored in their own bins 

justed to stocks of old crop soybeans: total Oct. 1, 1955, was 
20,117,000 bushels All off-farm storage not otherwise desig- 
nated 

Stocks of Sovbeans bv States Jan. 1, 1955 and 1956 (1,000 bu.) 

Off-farm Total All Positions 

State Jan. 1, 1955 Jan.1,1956 Jan. 1, 1955 Jan. 1, 1956 
Ohio 10,155 — 24,415 24,717 
Ind 9 650 13,871 29,485 29,568 
Il] 36,324 19,668 74,626 

Minn 12,191 14,786 34,607 

Iowa 20,490 26,520 48,005 

Mo 5,074 9,450 16,365 

Kans 689 6c 1,595 

N. C 533 747 1,760 

Miss 1,408 ° 2,186 

Ark 2,793 4,245 

‘Othe 11,644 32,962 22,840 47,507 
u: Ss 110,951 158,252 260,129 273,852 
Other tates and unallocated to avoid disclosing individual 
operations 








TANK TRUCK 


SOYBEAN OIL HAULING 
OUR SPECIALTY 


Hopper trucks for bulk soybean oil meal. 


STILLPASS TRANSIT CO. 
CONTRACT HAULERS 


Inter and Intra State Tank Truck Operators. Edible Oils 


4967 Spring Grove Avenue Mulberry 1-6102—1-6103 
Cincinnati 32, Ohio If no answer call Grandview 1-5529 











SOYBEAN DIGEST 











STOCKS. Agricultural Marketing Service’s commercial 
grain stock reports for close of business on Friday and 
Saturday preceding date of report (1,000 bu.) 


Jan.23 Jan.31 Feb.7 Feb. 14 Feb.21 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Domestic Markets 
Atlantic Coast 2,318 2,081 2,025 1,999 
Gulf 3,528 3,345 2,888 3,358 
Northwestern and 
Upper Lake 
Lower Lake 
East Central 
West Central, Southwestern 
and Western 2,817 2,662 ; , 
Total current week 21,775 22,194 21,308 21,275 21,57 
Total year ago 7,911 8,442 7,645 6,941 6,855 
U. S. Soybeans in Store and Afloat at Canadian Markets 
Total current week 711 675 645 620 
Total year ago 281 254 254 242 
Total North American Commercial Soybean Stocks 
Current week 22,486 22,869 21,953 21,895 22,174 
Year ago 8,192 8,696 7,899 7,183 7,088 


Coast 


4,707 


6,776 


4,449 4,527 
6,470 6,617 
2,193 2,962 2,076 


2,580 2,356 


Primary Receipts of Soybeans in 1,000 Bushels at Important 
Interior Points for the Week Ending: 
Jan. 27 Feb.3 Feb.10 Feb. 17 

Chicago 488 497 484 455 
Duluth 35 27 12 
Indianapolis 54 35 
Kansas City 3f 63 
Minneapolis ; 138 
Omaha y 33 34 
Peoria 71 a 103 
Sioux City 12 10 
St. Joseph 21 5 127 
St. Louis 48 y 32 
Toledo 111 l 142 

Totals 1,049 1,180 1,32% 
Last year 1,404 7 503 
5,804 6,046 


Total Chicago soybean stocks 5,939 


EXPORTS. 
for Decembe! 
Service. 
Soybeans 
Soybean oil 
Crude 


U. S. exports of soybeans and soybean oil 
Preliminary data by Foreign Agricultural 


12,669,648 bu 


759,390 Ibs 
Refined but not further processed 4,780,705 lbs 
Refined, deodorized and hydrogenated 49,163,882 lbs 
Converted to a soybean equivalent basis the exports 

for December amounted to 17,946,574 bushels 


Authorizations under U. S. government export programs on edible 
oils, lard and soybeans, September 1955 to March 25, 1956 
Agreements or 
authorizations Items eligible for purchase! 
Cotton. Soy 
Approx. seed bean Soy 
quantity oil oil Lard beans 
Mil. lb. 
Public Law 480 
Peru : 22 xX X 
Ecuador c 
Spain 
Brazil 
Israel 
Colombia 
Argentina 
Greece 
Yugoslavia 
Total 


Value 
Mil. dol. 


Country 


International Cooperation Administration 

France 2 1-2 c 
Greece 4.0 20 
Bolivia 5 11 X x 
Formosa 1.7 x 

Total 2.4 

Grand total 7 

Distribution of each country’s authorization among eligible com- 
modities is not specified, except for Ecuador and Bolivia 2 Nine 
million pounds of cottonseed oil and one million pounds of soy- 
bean oil Four million pounds of cottonseed oil and seven mil- 
lion pounds of lard 


x x 


Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by coastal areas and 
country of destination, January 1956! (1,000 bu.) 
Gulf 
Germany 
Holiand 
Belgium 
Denmark 
Israel 
Formosa 
Japan 
Korea 
Subtotal 
Total January 1956 
Total January 1955 4,262 
1 Data are based on weekly reports of inspections by licensed 
grain inspectors for overseas export and do not include rail and 
truck movement to Canada or Mexico 


Atlantic 
Germany 373 
Holland 408 
Belgium 805 
United Kingdom 355 
Japan 337 
Other 19 
Subtotal 2,297 
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PRATER 
ROTARY 
AIRLOCK 
FEEDER 


FOR SMOOTHER, 
MORE EFFICIENT PROCESSING 


The Prater Rotary Airlock Feeder links your 
processing operation into a_ tightly-knit, 
smooth running circuit. It seals off the bot- 
tom discharge of dust collectors, preventing 
air from leaking into the collector and feed- 
ing dust out of the system as it is collected. 
It is also used to feed granular materials into 
the processing equipment against pressure 
at a pre-determined rate! 


If you’re converting to the solvent method of 
extraction, be sure to include the Prater Pul- 
verizer and Prater Rotary Airlock Feeders as 
part of the system. With them, Prater offers 
years of experience serving the soybean in- 
dustry, plus up-to-date recommendations to 
make your operation satisfactory in every 
respect. 

The Prater Rotary Airlock is built in two 
sizes, 8” and 10” requiring 4; HP and % HP 
respectively. It is furnished as a complete 
“package unit” or may be purchased without 
motor. 


Write today for free new bulletin. 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 


1527 S. 55th Court Chicago 50, Illinois 








Soybeans: Inspections for overseas export by ports and country 
of destination Jan. 16- Feb. 17. Reported by Agricultural 
Marketing Service (bushels) 


JONES-HETTELSATER Balt atone Otten atone 7 gota 


Belgium 508.934 118,915 37,333 74,667 739,849 
Japan 83,306 127,766 1,240,260 1,451,332 


Germany 93,333 74,667 188,642 60,666 168,000 585,308 
Holland 37,333 175,466 541,749 79,333 245,667 1,079,548 
e Formosa 341,473 729,381 1,070,854 


Israel 339,733 339,733 
United 


Kingdom 410,667 28,000 438,667 
as Korea 56,000 56,000 
Denmark 149,334 112,002 261,336 


Designers and Builders | 0 z a 





1 
Total 1,338,906 636,816 2,817,328 869,380 488,334 6,150,764 


FACTORY USE VEGETABLE OILS. Reported by 


Bureau of the Census. 


* Primary Materials: Factory Production and Consumption, and 
Factory and Warehouse Stocks, December 1955- November 1955 
(1,000 Ibs.) 


FLOUR MILLS ion ime cae 


production consumption house stocks 
ELEVA TORS Dec. Nov. Dec. Nov. Dec. 31 Nov. 30 

1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 1955 
Cottonseed, crude 226,931 262,589 199,941 203,340 192,182 204,267 
Cottonseed, rfnd. 185,720 189,943 117,038 130,453 1378,216 !1323,844 
& 3 E D & S O Y B E A N Soybean, crude .. 261,550 277,042 250,130 250,710 138,232 135,084 
Soybean, refined. 232,155 232,664 234,323 *215,687 79,686 *82,310 

Vegetable foots 

25,017 23,689 11,851 14,920 45,288 41,679 


Pp L N TS (100° basis) 
A Revised ‘Includes 54 million pounds of refined cottonseed 


oil reported by respondents to the Census Bureau as owned by 
Commodity Credit Corp. This figure, as well as the comparable 
* Nov. 30, 1955, figure of 117 million pounds, includes quantities 
sold for export by CCC but not “lifted’’ but excludes quantities 
sold by CCC for export and being further processed. As of 


191i Baltimore Ave. Dec. 31, CCC reported no quantities of refined cottonseed oil as 
being removed from inventory and put in an “in-transit position 


KANSAS CITY 8, MISSOURI to other storage.” 


Factory Consumption of Vegetable Fats and Oils, By Uses, 
During December 1955. (Thousands of pounds.) 
Edible products Inedible products 











& 





if Cottonseed, refined 11,628 49: 
Soybean, crude 
Soybean, refined 32,670 6,142 


Foots, vegetable, raw 
to and acidulated 

(100° basis) 
Hydrogenated vegetable 


MARKET DEVELOPMENTS to celal sei ' 


Soybean 35,903 55,055 
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Shortening 
Margarine 
Paint & 
varnish 
Lubricants 
inedible 
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1 Includes quantities consumed in lubricants, greases, cutting oils, 
dielectric oils, core oils, brake fluids, and metal working. 2? Not 
shown to avoid disclosure of figures for individual companies. 

Consumption of primary fats and oils in fat splittina (1,000 lbs.) 


Daily Market Report a ae —. ame 
Jan.-Dec. 

. . Cumu 

Covering Developments in Soybeans, Soybean Oil Dec. : lative 


and Meal, and Other Oils, Meals and Fats. Vegetable 4108 
1 





Coconut, crude 4,814 : 40,281 
Other vegetable 243 49° 19,950 
Weekly Comment and Outlook Total vegetable 5,057 5, 60,231 


Soapstocks 
Vegetable fuots 7,868 10,708 115,587 10,053 116,200 


tive Discussions o ac S ivati 
Obje ctive Discussions of Fac tors Moti ating 1 Not shown separately to avoid disclosure of individual operations 
Supply-Demand-Price Outlook. U. S. Census Bureau 


4,195 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE COPY LOANS. 1955-crop soybeans put under price support and 
loans outstanding as of Jan. 15, 1956, and totals for Jan. 
Dept. SH 15, 1955. From Agricultural Marketing Service. (1,000 bu.) 
Total Total 


Quantity put under loan Quantity put put 
Ware of Purchase under’ under 
Farm house loans out- agree- support support 
stored stored Total standing! ments 1955-562 1954-552 
24 Stone Street 13,255 12,621 25,876 25,347 1,051 26,927 34,291 
The difference between the total quantity placed under loan and 
New York 4, be the total quantity outstanding is for all practical purposes the 
quantity redeemed. 2 Total placed under price support is the 
sum of the total put under loans and purchase agreements. 











SOYBEAN DIGEST 








INSPECTIONS. Soybeans, inspected by grades and 
percent, as reported by Agricultural Marketing Service.! 

Oct.-Jan. Oct.-Jan. January December January 
Grade 1954-55 1955-56 1955 1955 1956 2 

1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 1,000 bu. % 
No. 1 18,369 14 32,672 19 2,156 14 3,738 14 5,091 24 
No. 2 : 50 49 8.952 59 2,373 47 10,692 50 
No. 3 34, 36,596 22 2,815 18 28 3,985 18 
No. 4 9,593 = f 894 6 205 8 333 6 
Sample K y 451 3 735 3 7 2 
Total 131,913 100 170,525 100 15,268 100 26,449 100 21,579 100 
1 Carlot receipts have been converted to bushels on the basis that 
1 carlot equals 1,750 bushels. 2 Of the January 1956 receipts, 1,750 
were black, 3,500 mixed, 8,750 brown, and the remainder yellovu 
soybeans. Inspections of soybeans in January included 4,106,769 
bushels as cargo lots, 579,461 bushels as truck receipts, and the 
balance as carlot receipts Based on reports of inspections by 
licensed grain inspectors at all markets 


PRICES. Average prices received by farmers, reported 
by Agricultural Marketing Service. 


Soybeans, No. 2 Yellow: Average monthly price per bushel at 
Illinois country shipping points, 1951 to date (dollars.) 


> 

° 

z 
2.90 2 
2.89 2 
2.83 2.98 
2.74 3 
2.19 2.2 


2 Oct. 


tr 


1S 


hh th te 


(Quotations are for N Yellow soybeans since le latter part 
of September 1953.) 


JAPANESE IMPORTS. Imports of soybeans to 
Japan for the current Japanese fiscal year as well as 
for calendar 1955 may reach the highest level since Japan 
lost control of Manchuria 10 years ago, reports Foreign 
Crops and Markets, USDA 

Imports by sources and quarters, January through 
September 1955, were as follows (in thousand bushels) 

January April July 

Source March June September Total 
United States 8,632 3,820 3,640 16,091 
Communist China 2,478 1,757 2,138 6,370 
Brazil 422 40 17: 635 
Others 13 36 49 

Total 11,545 5,617 5,983 23,146 
Source: Customs House, Ministry of Finance 


SUEZ SHIPMENTS. Northbound vegetable oil ship- 
ments through the Suez Canal totaled 1,113 million 
pounds through the end of October, reports Foreign 
Crops and Markets. This total is already larger than 
that for the entire year of 1954 (593 million pounds) and 
1953 (871 million). 

Northbound soybean traffic in October was only 
110,230 bushels bringing the total for January-October to 
16,902,000 bushels. These figures compare with 624,640 
bushels and 11,390,000 bushels for the respective periods 
in 1954. 

Northbound shipments of soybeans through the Suez Canal 
Calendar 1954 352,000 short tons 
July-December 1954 62,000 short tons 


January-June 1955 360,000 short tons 
Source: Foreign Crops and Markets 
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DAILY MARKET PRICES T:.sNDS AT A GLANCE (Weekly Close) 


No. 2 Soybeans, Chicago Near Futures Soybeans, Chicago 
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later in the season. Some very large predictions on 1956 
February Markets acreage are being made. 
3—The European cold waves with losses of livestock 
feed and possible injury to the south European olive 
crop, also the President’s offer to send surplus foods to 
Europe, strengthened the markets. Some questioned that 
the olive crop was badly damaged since it was in the 
dormant stage. 
Country marketings have been at a rapid enough 
pace to keep processors well supplied. 


TREND in soybean oil and soybeans was sharply up 
during February, and both products reached new high 
ground for the 1955-56 marketing year. Soybean oil for 
the first time this season sold above the year-earlier 
price, in fact, reached the highest level since September 
1954. Soybean prices were also approaching the year- 
earlier level at month’s end. 
Soybean oil meal continued to mark time BYPRODUCTS. The price for soybean fatty acids 
The dynamic factor in the advance has been the dropped from 1434c to 14%c during the month. Acid 
aggressive demand for soybean oil by both exporters soybean soap stocks raised from 57% to 6c a pound; and 
and refiners. Processors have had to continue a high raw soybean soap stocks from 2%sc to 2!ec. 
volume of crushing in order to meet the demand for oil. 





sat . Conte 
[he heavy rate of crushing and exports has about per ib 


absorbed the 30- -bushel difference betwee > ° 
abso ved the 3 million bushel difference between the e Price Range by Years 
1955 crop and the 1954 one. One estimate placed crush- Cone 

ings for the October-February period at 125 million ihenee 
bushels compared to only 106 million for the same period 4 


last year. And exports through Feb. 15 were running 
10 million bushels ahead of a year earlier. 


Tenkcors 


The expectation is for a small carryover of soybeans Soybeans 
into the 1956-crop year ' No. 2 Yellow | 

However there were uncertainties: 

1—It was being questioned how well export demand 
will hold up at the higher prices for beans and oil. There 
were reports in late February that export demand was 
slackening, and that U. S. processors were outbidding 
exporters for available beans. This was being borne out 
by weekly inspection reports. 

2—The higher price supports announced may have 
bullish implications but they are tied to the probability 
of a larger 1956 crop which may affect old crop prices 1930 1935 1940 1943 1950 1930 1933 1940 1945 1950 
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A WINNING TEAM—Phillips Technical Service and 


It’s hard to beat this combination . . . high 
quality solvents teamed up with Phillips prac- 
tical experience and know-how in the solvent 
field. Phillips 66 Solvents are free from harmful 
contaminants. Special handling and storage 
facilities keep them clean and pure. The narrow 


boiling range assures no light ends, no heavy 
residues. You get high recovery of oil and sol- 
vent. Find out how the Phillips team... . high 
quality solvents plus expert technical assistance 

. can simplify your plant operations and 
increase your profits. 
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